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PREFACE 


I ^The Lord Helps Those ... I have attempted no 
cold and dispassionate appraisal of the theories 
of a movement. What has been done in Nova Scotia 
by St. Francis Xavier University is too full of vital 
meaning and inspirational dynamics for that. The 
achievements there are presented as a challenge to 
those leaders who have the opportunity and the 
qualifications to lead the army of the disinherited 
and the oppressed into a new order where they can 
regain self-confidence and self-respect through con- 
structive self-help. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to “The 
Men of Antigonish,” particularly to Dr. J. J. 
Tompkins, Dr. M. M. Coady, Professor A. B. Mac- 
Donald, Mr. A. S. MacIntyre, who opened their 
records to me; Sister Marie Michael; Dr. J. Henry 
Carpenter and Mr. Benson Y. Landis of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
and Mr. E. R. Bowen and his co-workers in the 
Co-operative League of the U. S. A., all of whom 
have placed at my disposal the results of their in- 
vestigations in Nova Scotia. 
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The Lord Helps Those . 




CHAPTER I 


RENAISSANCE IN ACADIA 

T here is something in the nature of a miracle 
in the movement that has come out of St. 
Francis Xavier University in eastern Nova Scotia. 
It is a modest miracle; "to be sure, worked out un- 
pretentiously by humble people. But in its wider 
implications, in its meaning to the masses of the 
American people, it is as important as anything 
that has happened in decades. Following the basic 
fundamentals of co-operation, the people of east- 
ern Nova Scotia have worked out a. philosophy 
and a technique that are in advance of any similar 
movement in the world. The changes brought 
about in fishing, farming, and mining communi- 
ties are, therefore, of tremendous significance. The 
educational impulse which is the heart and soul 
of this strong and positive movement is portentous 
in a world-wide sense. In the few years of its eco- 
nomic operation it has demonstrated so clearly and 
unmistakably the fitness of the common people to 
handle their own affairs and remake their own 
communities that more and more of our social and 
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economic thinkers are being forced to turn toward 
St. Francis Xavier University to consider the na- 
ture and import of this miracle. 

Out of a small university, in the little counti7 
totvn of Antigonish, has come a challenging phil- 
osophy of action. A few relatively obscure educa- 
tional leaders have propounded aird demonstrated 
a ne'w-technique of adult education. These leaders 
have gone dotvn to the fishing hamlets on the At- 
lantic coast, to the impoverished farmers in the 
agricultural communities, to the miners in their 
dreary, dingy homes, preaching a deep and pro- 
found gospel of the dignity and ability of the com- 
mon man. Because this gospel has been presented 
not as a vague and 'svishful doctrine but as a cogent 
and practical plan of action, a great change is 
taking place. 

To understand this change in Nova Scotia one 
must, first of all, visualize this easternmost prov- 
ince of the Dominion of Canada. Shaped like a 
thumb on the continent’s hand. Nova Scotia 
thrusts its 21,000 square miles out into the bleak 
North Atlantic, a rugged land, ihantled ivith foi'- 
ests of spruce and fir. It is a land of striking con- 
trasts. From Sable Island, that shrinking patch of 
shifting sands that has for decades been knorvn as 
the “graveyard of the Atlantic,” one savings across 
Nova Scotia to the Annapolis Valley, garden spot 
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, of the Province, one of the finest fruit-grovving 
sections on the Atlantic seaboard. From the An- 
napolis Valley one travels through forests and 
open farming country to Cape Breton Island, a 
section of the Province very much like old Scot- 
land with its wild glens_and gorges. The Province 
is rich in coal deposits. Considerable gold and iron, 
are found there. Its long coastline faces some of 
the finest fishing grounds in the North Atlantic. 
Its farmlands are good. 

Despite a sprinkling of French population, re- 
minders of the time when this land was the French 
Acadia, the population is predominantly of Eng- 
lish and Scottish stock. Some of the early English 
settlers came to the Province from New England 
at the time of the American Revolution. The great 
influx of Scotch settlers came from the HighJands 
of Scotland during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. This group settled around the 
eastern end of the peninsula and on Cape Breton 
Island and today comprises one of the largest set- 
tlements of Scotch Catholics in North America. 
In the hills and glens of Cape Breton they have 
clung to old customs and values. Gaelic is still 
spoken in many of the homes, and the Scotch burr 
still gives vigor and color to their accent. 

This is Nova Scotia, a section of the continent 
rich in natural resources', settled by a strong and. 
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vigorous stock with a background of self-reliance 
and resolute independence. With such a combina- 
tion "^ve should find here, if any^vhere, a free and 
prosperous people. That something far different 
exists is proof positive that the system under -ivhich 
these people have lived is fundamentally ^\’Tong. 

What actually happened in Nova Scotia "tvas no 
isolated phenomenon. It was but part of a broad, 
general drift toward economic dependency, ten- 
ancy, and poverty. The settlers ^vho came to Nova 
Scotia, in common ^vith those who settled; the 
whole continent, were following the guiding star 
of an ingrained hope. They had turned their backs 
on die state of tenancy under which they lived in 
Europe to become owners of land and masters oc 
their own destinies in the New World. Some of 
them peasants, most of them little better than 
peasants, they rejected the semi-feudal system of 
land tenure in Europe and caught an inspiring 
glimpse of what has been called “the American 
dream.” 

Tragically, these refugees from European ten- 
ancy brought with them no philosophy of an oivn- 
ership that ivould be permanent and inviolable; 
the hope that had brought them across the Atlan- 
tic therefore proved to be short-lived and tenuous. 
They moved onto their acres as primary producers 
and, in their ignorance of economic realities, left 
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all their other affairs in the hands of the middle- 
men, who followed the sweep of colonization like 
a swarm of locusts. The prices of farm crops, fish, 
lumber, and the other products of land and sea 
were at the mercy of a highly competitive group 
of merchants and promoters who organized, not to 
insure the primary producer a fair return for his 
labor or the consumer a reasonable value for his 
dollar, but to make profits. 

The result was as destructive as it was inevi- 
table. In the process of taking full control of. the 
distribution of primary products the army of eco- 
nomic feudalists gobbled up the real riches of the 
country. They seized ownership and control of the 
mines, the oil fields, and all other natural re- 
sources along with the keystone of the whole eco- 
nomic system— distribution. 

Thus the American dream lost its substantiality 
and reality to become what it is today, a myth of 
what might have been. That the dream continues 
even as a myth is the one strong hope of America. 
Though we have lost control and ownership, 
squandered our heritage, and slipped into the 
abyss of tenancy, the vision is still there to be 
brought into evidence when the people discover 
a philosophy of action and turn their combined 
will and strength to die task of establishing owner- 
ship. 
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The failui’e of the people to discover and apply 
such a philosophy of action has pen^ertcd tlie real- 
ization of the American dream into the present 
American nightmare. The system of small inde- 
pendent merchants of colonial times has logically 
expanded and hardened into the present pattern 
of centralized o'^vnership, wealth, and po'iver, -jvith 
its natural corollary of decentralized poverty and 
dependence. Because of this we have, on one hand, 
farmers raising bumper crops rvhile their children 
go without the necessities of life and, on the other 
hand, city -vvorkers ^vhose -^vages do not permit 
tlrem to buy the crops the farmers raise; there is 
no real system of exchange bet^veen the workers on 
the land and the \vorkers in the city. 

In his book. The People, Yes, Carl Sandburg 
has put it succinctly: 

"I came to a country,” 
said a tvind-bitten vagabond, 

"where I saw shoemakers barefoot 
saying they had made too many shoes. 

I met carpenters living outdoors 
■ saying tliey had built too many houses. 

And I talked witli farmers, yeomanry, 
the backbone of the country, 
so they were told, 
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saying they were in debt and near starvation 
because they had gone ahead like always 
and raised too much wheat and corn 
too many hogs, sheep, cattle. 

When I said, ‘You live in a strange country,’ 
they answered slow, like men 
who wouldn’t waste anything, not even language: 
‘You ain’t far tvrong there, young feller. 

We’re going to do something, we don’t know what.’ ” * 

The perception of this fact and the outline of a 
philosophy and technique to meet its challenge 
has given the St. Francis Xavier University pro- 
gram of action its strength of logic and practicality. 
The signs of the times were written with inesca- 
pable clarity across the face of Nova Scotia. Fisher- 
men went to sea, followed their hazardous calling 
in the bitter Atlantic weather, and brought back 
tireir catch to be delivered to the local merchant, 
who was but a unit in the system that was exploit- 
ing them. The fishermen took the pittance the 
system allowed, and paid what that same system 
was pleased to charge them for their gear and 
necessities of life. The result was a soul-destroying 
and horrible poverty. In many of these fishing vil- 
lages the children of the fishermen were not being 
educated because they had not sufficient clothes to 
cover them while they went to school. 

♦Reprinted by courtesy of the publisher, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 
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Most of the fishers’ boats, as ■well as the gear 
they used in fishing, -were covered by their indebt- 
edness to the merchant. The merchant could take 
boat and gear from the individual fisherman at 
any time tvhen the fisherman refused to sell the 
catch to the merchant at his own price. Thus the 
fisherman had become a share-cropper of the sea. 
The system under tvhich he lived and worked ivas 
One of almost absolute peonage. 

The lot of the farmer was little better. The 
same type of short-sighted merchant handled the 
products of the farm. The farmer brought his 
seasonal han^est to the merchant and sold at a 
dictated price regardless of what it had cost him 
to produce his crop. He ■was chronically in debt to 
the local merchant, his farm blanketed tvith mort- 
gages. His land, symbol of o^^smership, was no more 
than a symbol, vague and meaningless. 

- Around the mines of eastern Nova Scotia hud- 
dled the soot-blackened to^tvns where the miners 
lived. Some of these mining totvns ^vere scarcely 
more than clusters of shacks. Utterly dependent 
upon the seasonal fluctuations of the mines, the 
miners lived in a state of sullen rebellion. Period- 
ically the rebellion flared out in open strife. Strikes 
and demonstrations did win for them some small 
gains in ■^vages and working conditions, but the 
wages were always swallowed by living costs. 
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which were manipulated by the same merchants 
who were strangling fishermen and farmers. 

This was the picture that the men of Antigonish 
saw when they looked outward from St. Francis 
Xavier University. Teachers and preachers, they 
saw themselves faced.with an apathy born of pov- 
erty, a decadence that was destroying their people 
culturally and spiritually. They saw the finest o£ 
the youth of the land streaming outward toward 
the Canadian west and the United States. They 
saw farmlands deteriorating, the wharves, boats, 
and homes in the fishing villages crumbling into 
decay. They heard from the mining towns the ris- 
ing note of impending revolt. Because they were 
wise and discerning men, they could add these 
portents together and foresee the inevitable result. 
The land was slipping away from beneath their 
feet. The young men they educated went out 
either to join the army of petty exploiters or to 
use their education in farther fields. 

Within the university itself appeared the first 
signs of a changing order. Men like Dr. J. J. 
Tompkins, then vice-president of the university, 
were beginning to preach a ne^v doctrine. There 
was talk of a university that should go out to the 
people instead of merely holding its doors open 
for the favored few. The few leaders sensed, fur- 
ther. that tliere was a spirit in the land underlying 
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the apathy and the resentment, a spirit that said 
in the words of Sandburg, “We’re going to do 
something, -we don’t know what.’’ 

It tvas tlieir task, these men believed, to siiow 
the people what it tvas they must do. So, gradually, 
they began to evolve the philosophy and the tech- 
nique that today arc remaking the economic and 
social map of Nova Scotia. They saw that the peo- 
ple were helpless because of their ignorance. 
Therefore education was of paramount impor- 
tance. But this education must be something more 
than the mere dissemination of the theories taught 
in dry textbooks. To be realistic and practical, 
education must prepare the people for action. It 
must go farther and outline the program of ac- 
tion. In arriving at this conclusion the men of St. 
Francis Xavier University gave a new dimension 
to our narrow system of formal education. 

■ Having traveled thus far in their thinking, these 
educational leaders began to look about for a pro- 
gram of action. The economic course of a people 
in a democracy, they argued, must lie bctiveeii the 
totalitarian wings of Communism and Fascism. 
Moreover, it must break sharply and decisively 
Avdth finance-capitalism, diat faltering system that 
by its otvn ineptitude and inefficiency tends to 
force a saving to either one of the ivings. 

Their search led them directly to a study of co- 
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operation. In co-operation they saw the hope for 
a true economic democracy. They accepted it as 
the technique by which to bring back to the peo- 
ple the vanished ownership and control of the 
means of life. They borrowed freely from the 
Scandinavian countries and from the United 
States, choosing what they believed was best in 
each country and applying it to Nova Scotian 
needs. As with education, so with the co-operative 
movement; the men of Antigonish gave a new 
dimension, new meaning and value to the co- 
operative philosophy. They did not want any bare 
system of co-operative marketing, any circum- 
scribed method of storekeeping. In other words, 
they did not want mere co-operative enterprise. 
They wanted a co-operative movement that would 
be a living, vital philosophy of economic life, an 
unshakable foundation for a free, democratic 
society. 

Paramount in their minds was the realization 
that the people had to be awakened socially, cul- 
turally, and spiritually. The importance of the 
^ economic action lay in their acceptance of the fact 
that this awakening could not come except 
through the self-reliance and self-respect that ac- 
company control of one’s o'ivn economic destiny. 

Dr. M. M. Coady, the burly, hard-hitting apos- 
tle of the new St. Francis Xavier doctrine, the man 
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■\vho has supplied much of the dynamics and driv- 
ing force of the movement, stated it shrcv'dly and 
intelligently when he said, “We must put the com- 
mon man in the driver’s seat with his hand on ilic 
throttle of his own economic destiny.” 

These educational leaders went out from the 
university into the towns and villages preaching 
tliis novel and vital gospel of a new economic or- 
de'r. They proved their faith in the ability and 
willingness of tlie common people to enlist in an 
economic crusade. In the obscure corners of the 
Province they found the real leaders among a 
leaderless people. Uneducated farmers, fishermen, 
and miners met by night in their little study 
groups to talk over what tras ^vrong tvith them- 
selves and their lot— and what to do about it. 
Some of them had to learn to read and wTite be- 
fore tliey could begin to take definite action. But 
they did learn, and they did swing into action. 

The story of the rise of the credit unions, co- 
operative stores, small factories, sa-ivm ills— all the 
economic units that have arisen— are definite Signs 
of the economic and cultural regeneration that is 
taking place. The story of the building of these 
units is a moving and heroic one. But even more 
significant is the story of a people who have recov- 
ered faith in themselves and in their fellotv men. 
It is tire saga of a people who in recovering faith 
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in themselves are turning away from dependence 
upon others to dignified and constructive self-help. 
They have put a new and vital interpretation into 
^ the assurance that “The Lord helps those who 
help themselves.” 



CHAl’TER II 

A PROPHET WITH HONOR 

A part of every 'ivorilwhilc movcmcni of the 
people is always the prophet who walks in 
ach’ance, atrakening sleepers and pointing the way 
of progress. Tliere must ahvays be a Joint the 
Baptist to ciy aloud his message in the wilderness, 
a Peter the Hermit to preach the crusade. The 
people trait for the voice that only they can recog- 
nize, the voice tvitli the ring of truth and authentic 
power. 

St. Francis Xavier University had such a proph- 
et long before there was any thought of the 
present extension work in adult education. As 
teacher and priest. Dr. J. J. Tompkins has been 
the spiritual father of the whole magnificent 
movement. He tvas not afraid to follotv his^oten 
belief tliat a man to do anything revolutionary 
and constructive must live dangerously. There- 
fore, he tvas demanding economic and social re- 
form, exhorting and pleading when tliere ivere 
few to listen to his voice or heed his message. 

He stands in the background just now, a frail, 
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white-haired little man with the eyes of the proph- 
et and benevolent zealot. More than thirty 
years of uphill work have failed to quench his 
ardor or dull the shining edge of his militant spirit. 
Every observer who has studied the St. Francis 
Xavier University extension movement gives him 
full credit for what has been done. It was he who 
roused the people to shake ofE the shackles of ig- 
norance and apathy and make their first halting 
attempts at self-help. It was he who found and in- 
spired most of the present leaders, those who to- 
day are doing the most active work. 

He came to St. Francis Xavier University as an 
instructor in 1902. In 1907 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the university and began the work of trail- 
blazing that has never ceased. The university at 
that time was rather insignificant, a small college 
giving routine courses in formal education. It 
served only the select few who were able to pay 
fees. 

At this time Father Tompkins had not worked 
out his philosophy of adult education. He saw 
only that the university was slavishly following 
the orthodox pattern. There were, he believed, 
greater men undiscovered than those who reached 
the doors of the university by the easy way. He set 
himself the task of finding these men. He went 
farther afield and brought in new professors and 
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instructors— men with keen minds and new out- 
looks. Then he turned to the people in his Prov- 
ince, searching for those who had been overlooked. 

Back of this program of action was a belief that 
among the people were those who could become 
their real leaders. He had a vision of educating 
such men at St. Francis Xavier and seeing them 
go forth to right the -wrongs that existed and lift 
the educational level of the masses. Then, as now, 
he believed that the great need of the people was 
for education: that, given education, the people 
rvould change the world in which they lived. He 
did find some of the men he sought and lifted the 
university to ne-w importance and dignity. 

He -svent abroad time after time, searching for 
netv ideas and ideals in educational technique. He 
studied tvhat he saw, and stored up in his active 
mind the information he got from educational 
leaders in other countries. But despite his efforts 
he saw his real end being defeated. The young 
men whom he had found and placed so much 
hope in, did, after graduation, very much as did 
the students chosen by orthodox methods. They 
joinfed the ranks of the professional men and the 
petty exploiters and used their knowledge, for 
the most part, merely to lift their o-wn. level of 
prosperity. 

Such results neither discouraged nor deterred 
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this modern crusader. He still believed in his 
vision. But he began to doubt his first idea that 
the people could be saved by university graduates. 
So he began to preach a new doctrine. If the grad- 
uates would not carry their training to the people, 
then the educators themselves must carry the uni- 
versity to the people. He had come in contact 
with the developing idea of university extension 
work, and he saw in the movement a technique 
that would do the job of which he had always 
dreamed. So he began to plead for the formation 
of such an extension department at St. Francis 
Xavier University. 

Through all this period he W'atched the trend 
of the times. He watched the outflow of Nova 
Scotian youth to the wider fields of the West and 
to the United States. He saw the educated ones 
carrying their ability and talent to more favored 
communities. He saw, also, the tragic side of the 
picture, the trek of young men and women away 
from their native soil and open country to the 
squalid slums of the big textile cities to the south. 
He saw them lose the last vestige of their freedom 
and become slaves to factory whistles that tomor- 
row might not blow their summons to work, sup- 
pliants at mill gates that tomorrow might slam in 
their faces and leave them helpless dependents on 
charity. He saw them as they were, pale wraiths of 
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men and -^TOmen, ghosts in a shadow ivorld oE un- 
balanced economics. Once owners o[ substance, 
tliey were becoming owners of nothing but their 
poverty, freeholders of little but their misery. 

Looking ounvard from the university %s'indows 
he sarv the slow decay of an old order, the gradual 
decline in the economic conditions of the Province 
and its people. And as he rratched, his ideas be- 
came stroirger and more fixed. If educational lead- 
ers could not lead the people in a social and eco- 
nomic revolution, then the case of his world was 
indeed hopeless. So his appeals began to take on 
fresh emphasis and vigor. He groped for some 
fundamental rule that -would stem the tide of dis- 
possession and tenancy. And while he groped he 
was pleading for a ^vider comprehension of educa- 
tion, for an acceptance by the university of the 
responsibilities that it could not avoid if it were 
to fulfill its obligation to the people. 

Perhaps he talked too much and too vehemently. 
Perhaps his challenge to the educators caused 
vague discomfort in tlie minds of those who also 
sa-JV -^vhat was happening but believed that some- 
one other than the educators should accept the 
responsibility of bringing in reform. Whatever 
tire reason, in 1923 he was in the parish of Canso, a 
litde fishing torvn on the bleak eastern shore, min- 
istering to a flock far-scattered along the coves and 
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headlands of that bitter coast. He was priest in the 
heart of the tragic misery and ignorance against 
which he had crusaded so long. He was now face 
to face in practice with those things with which he 
had wrrestled in theory. 

The move had the appearance of a demotion. 
Seemingly he had lost his bitter battle with evasion 
and apathy. But in reality it marked the turning 
point in Dr. Tompkins’ career as an educator. 
Hitherto he had talked within the cloistered re- 
treat of the university. Now he rubbed elbows 
with the people for whom he had lived and fought. 
He had come to close grips with the bewilderment 
and misery of the people he loved. Now, he knew, 
he must begin to prove the practicality of his 
gospel. He must vindicate his faith in the ability 
and integrity of the common man. 

Along the path he had traveled his ideas had 
undergone development and evolution. He had 
partially failed in his early attempts to develop 
the leaders who were so vitally necessary. His own 
faith in the people began to shape his thinking 
and action. He saw now that if he could awaken 
the people they would develop their own leaders. 
For the leaders were already there, buried in the 
debris of a collapsed system. 

Out of this thought came another of his moti- 
vating ideas, one that' has since remained an un- 
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shaken conviction. He puts it, in his own words: 
“No man really achieves true greatness any other 
•way than by getting it from the people. Get close 
to the people tvith the desire to work for them 
and with them and they’ll make you great. The 
people make giants.” 

This conviction became the spirit and substance 
of his leaching. He went about among his people, 
questioning, prodding, challenging, seeking to 
a^vaken their dormant faith in themselves and 
their own ability. He sho'^s^ed them •what was wrong 
■svith tlie system under which they lived, and asked 
them if they were not ready to do something about 
it. Pie had the patience to give years to the task, 
to challenge and question again and again and 
again until the people began to stir and look about 
at the conditions tliat beset them. He had the 
patience to go on for years because he believed 
that ^vhen the people a^wakened they would find 
a plan of action and do something to change their 
world. 

Little homely stories that circulate everywhere 
in Nova Scotia sho^iv the mighty, valiant spirit of 
the ihan. He went up and down the coast, among 
tlie poor fishermen and farmers, with his pockets 
full of leaflets and clippings. He visited the men 
in their homes and talked and questioned. He 
searched them out at their ’svork, in the •jvoods and 
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in their boats, on their tiny farms and along the 
roads. And wherever he talked he emptied his 
pockets, then strode along on his way leaving the 
men something to discuss after he had gone. 

He went further and started to expose these 
people to wider and deeper kno^vledge. He 
brought in many books— volumes on sociology and 
economics. He gathered men about him wherever 
he could find them. He set up impromptu forums. 
He read aloud from the books, since many of the 
men could neither read nor "write until “Father 
Jimmy,” as they affectionately called him, taught 
them. He brought in speakers and lecturers and 
arranged mass meetings. After every mass meeting 
he arranged dozens of his tiny forums and made 
the men talk over what they had heard, made them 
winnow the kernels of wisdom from the chaff and 
add them to their store of knowledge. 

One story of those days indicates the character 
and shrewd force of the man. He ^vas driving with 
a lecturer toward a village where he had arranged 
a mass meeting. On the v^ay he passed a group of 
his parishioners working on the road. Father 
Jimmy could not let such an opportunity pass. He 
stopped his car and got out with the lecturer. By 
the roadside was a big rock which formed a natural 
platform over the heads of the men. The lecturer 
climbed to the rock platform and talked while the 
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men shoveled dirt. When they moved farther 
down the road Dr. Tompkins and his lecturer fol- 
lowed, stood in the midst of the men to finish the 
talk, and then went on to repeat the lecture in the 
village beyond. 

Some time later when one of the big founda- 
tions in the United States sent an investigator 
down to study ivhat was happening, the visitor 
found Dr. Tompkins in his house -tvith a class of 
adults -ivdiom he was teaching to read and write so 
that they might absorb more of the things he had 
to teach them. 

Thus the man %\'ho had associated ivith great 
minds in his o^vn country and abroad ^ivas now 
talking the language of the fisherm-en and farmers. 
He rras do-jvn Tvdth his feet in the common earth 
upon -which his people worked and walked, seeing 
their problems and privations from their o’svn 
point of view. His faith in the people ■\ras becom- 
ing a consuming flame as he watched them re- 
spond. 

Dr. Tompkins admits that he did not at the time 
know what action -was going to come out of all 
this mental activity. He simply clung serenely and 
strongly to his simple faith in the ability and 
capacity of the people. He knetv now that they 
could grasp and assimilate the things he taught 
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them. He was equally certain that some sort of 
action would follow. He was continuing to expose 
the people to education and knowledge, breeding 
ideas. And he knew what would happen when 
those ideas became fixed and permanent, for he 
has said, “Ideas have hands and feet. They’ll go to 
work for themselves.” 

He had started a wave of thinking that was 
spreading beyond his own parish. Men and women 
were carrying his ideas- farther afield, talking to 
others in this new language of hope and deter- 
mination. The leaven planted in the little parish 
of Canso was beginning to work. The people were 
talking now of action. They did not know what 
shape that action would take. But they knew they 
were going to do something. 

The first action taken by these people of their 
own volition was hardly what anyone might have 
expected. In 1927, a few days before the celebra- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of the confedera- 
tion of the Provinces in the Dominion of Canada, 
a small group of fishermen called on Dr. Tomp- 
kins with a question: “Why should we celebrate 
Confederation? What has the Dominion of Can- 
ada done for us?” 

Dr. Tompkins listened to their plaints, then 
said, “Maybe it’s your own fault. Stop this growl- 
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ing about Confederation. Maybe you need to 
practice a little of it among yourselves. Maybe you 
need to try^ a little self-help.” 

On the national holiday a group of these fisher- 
men were gathered in Canso to discuss the prob- 
lems facing them. They knew what was wrong; 
they had studied for years with Dr. Tompkins. 
They decided it would be a good day on which to 
send a telegram to Ottawa. So they wired the seat 
of government; the burden of the message ivas: 
“What are you going to do about the poverty 
among the fishermen of Nova Scotia?” 

That telegram could not have been better 
timed. In the midst of a national celebration of 
the benefits and joys of Confederation the fisher- 
men’s telegram was a discordant note of harsh 
reality. It caught public attention. It was picked 
up and publicized, forced before Parliament for 
consideration. Follo\ving the consideration came 
action. 

A Royal Commission went to Nova Scotia. and 
conducted an investigation. When it returned to 
Otta^ya it recommended, among other things, that 
the fishermen -be organized for group action. Also, 
it recommended the formation of co-operatives 
and a definite campaign of adult education. That 
Royal Commission report was the first great pro- 
nouncement to vindicate and approve the thing 
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for which Dr. Tompkins had so long struggled 
almost single-handed. 

That report was the spark in the tinderbox that 
Dr. Tompkins had been preparing for years. The 
pent-up eagerness and resentment of the people 
flared up in a blaze-. The stage was set for the 
renaissance in Acadia. 

To carry on the work of organization, the Gov- 
ernment employed Dr. M. M. Coady and turned 
him loose among the fishermen. Here again Dr. 
Tompkins’ ideals and theories were vindicated. 
Father Coady was one of his discoveries. Dr. 
Tompkins had found him years before, teaching 
school in a little Cape Breton village, and had 
persuaded him to go to St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity and study. At the university Dr. Coady made 
a brilliant record, and he followed this with study 
abroad. Like Dr. Tompkins, he had caught the 
vision of a new era for Nova Scotia. 

One of his first jobs was to go to the parish of 
his old friend and form Fishermen’s Federation 
No. 1, the first of a series of such federations along 
the coast of the maritime provinces. He followed 
the organization of that group with a series of 
smashing blows at the system that had chained the 
people in helpless poverty. 

Now the whole land was awake. The ferment 
had spread from the people to the educational and 
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spiritual leaders. Prominent Catholics began to 
urge upon St. Francis Xavier University the estab- 
lishment of an extension department. They called 
for a ivide program of education among fisher- 
men, farmers, and workers of the Province. The 
somnolence of some of the leaders tvas rudely 
shattered by the voices of those who shouted for 
action- to help the starting fishermen. Netvspapers 
took up the cudgels and cried for action and re- 
form. 

Thus the extension department of St. Francis 
Xavier University came into being. The univer- 
sity decided that its future was inextricably bound 
up with the future of the fishermen, farmers, and 
miners. Dr. Coady, his tvork for the government 
finished, was made director. Professor A. B. Mac- 
Donald, a former inspector of schools, another 
man of the Coady type, poiverful, genial, persua- 
sive, and dynamic, became head of the field work. 

They turned to the co-operative movement for 
a technique of economic action. They borroived 
tiie credit union, or co-operative banking plan, 
from the United States. They visualized marketing 
services for farmers and fishermen, small factories 
and sawmills to be owned and controlled by the 
primary producers who depended upon tliese 
units for the processing of their products. The 
•women ivere to be taught home industries and 
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handicrafts. But underlying all, as a basic founda- 
tion for the whole movement, was the adult edu- 
cation program, the heart and soul of Dr. Tomp- 
kins’ vision. 

The people were organized and drawn together 
into small study’ groups. They were taught to 
think for themselves. The co-operative store was 
not looked upon as a mere business enterprise to 
be organized through a stock-selling campaign. 
Under the St. Francis Xavier leaders the fisher- 
men and farmers studied it as but one of the eco- 
nomic units in the new communities they in- 
tended to build. Therefore they studied the whole 
question of distribution, diagnosed and laid bare 
the evils of a system that places distribution at the 
mercy of the greed for profits. 

In the same manner they approached the credit 
union, the small factory, the marketing organiza- 
tion. Once these were set up they would go ahead 
to study the wider problems, housing, insurance, 
co-operative medicine, the relation of (public utili- 
ties and taxation to the individual and the com- 
munity. 

This is the story being Avritten in eastern Nova 
Scotia today in terms of concrete economic units. 
It is revitalizing a whole section of the population 
and the impulse is spreading outward in an ever- 
widening circle. It took'place because a truly great 
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prophet appeared with a message and a vision and 
was not without honor in his own country'; a man 
humble and strong enough to "work and preach in 
the face of all opposition, indifference, and apathy 
until he saw the triumph of his mission. 

No one who knoivs the St. Francis Xavier move- 
ment, as it is termed today, has any doubts as to 
whese the motive and the dynamics came from. 
■To get to the heart of the whole movement you 
must go straight to Canso where Dr. Tompkins 
spent the hard years of his lonely battle, saying, as 
he fought with lassitude and ignorance, “If you 
want to educate a man you’ve got to get him to 
see a ghost.” 

It was he who made the people see the “ghost,” 
the vision of what they could do by their o'^vn 
strength and ability. 



CHAPTER III 


LITTL-E DOVER 

T o THE observers who have studied the St. 

Francis Xavier University extension move- 
ment in Nova Scotia the.yillage of Little Dover, 
in the parish of Canso, epitomizes the resurgence 
that has stirred the Province. Other groups, hav- 
ing more to work with, have gone farther and 
ivrought greater changes. But Little Dover was, in 
a sense, the cradle of the movement. The men of 
Little Dover ivere among the first to shake off the 
lethargy of poverty and misery and take the first 
strong strides toward a better order. 

Little Dover perches on a barren, rocky shore, 
facing a desolation of sea that is but little less bleak 
than the corner of the Province upon ivhich it 
sits. The population of some four hundred in- 
habits a shore where there is no vegetation. No 
trees are there, no open fields, nothing that could 
by any stretch of the imagination be called agri- 
culture, unless the term might be applied to the 
narrow strips of garden where the scanty soil is 
built up and enriched by seaweed to grow a few 

31 
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vegetables. A few sheej') at one time constituted 
the total count of livestock. There arc those wlio 
claim that in the nineteen-twenties there was 
neither horse nor cow in the village, much less an 
automobile. Others claim differently, j^oiniiug out 
that there teas an old horse— but lie died .some- 
where about the time the argument starts. I'here 
may have been an odd cow or two, certainly no 
more. Consequently there was no adequate milk 
supply for this isolated hamlet that had not even a 
road to connect it is’ith the outside world. 

The men of Little Dover went out upon the 
Atlantic for their harvest. They launched their 
boats in the face of the gi’ccn rollers that thun- 
dered in from thousands of miles of open ocean. 
The storms of the North Atlantic lashed the for- 
bidding shores ivitli tvind and rain and blizzards. 
Fog, as cold as the bitter waters that gave it birth, 
crept in to envelop shore and homes and the quest- 
ing boats in its clammy shroud. To the men of 
Little Dover life teas a cruel, losing struggle 
against all the elements of a hungry sea' and a 
hungrier system of rajjacious greed. Tomorrow 
loomed on the horizon -urth nothing more com- 
forting to offer than hazard and privation and 
grinding toil. 

They brought back their hard-ivon trophies 
from the sea and saiv them seized by the waiting 
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merchants, agents o£ the slack-muscled, fat, and 
comfortable men in far-away cities who were the 
only ones to profit by the work of hands twisted 
and warped by the hauling of icy nets and drip- 
ping lobster traps, hands gnarled and toughened 
by the back-breaking pull of heavy oars. 

They lived, these mra of Little Dover, through 
the hard seasons, with little of security or ease to 
lighten an hour or a year. They saw their labors 
stvallowed by an economic feudalism that was 
never content with its duress, that never for a 
moment eased its relentless pressure. Little Dover, 
however, presented no unique picture or situa- 
tion. It was but a segment in a vast and far-flung 
area •where a class of hardy, industrious men are 
virtually enslaved by a system that makes of dis- 
tribution a farce wherein -wretchedness and pov- 
erty are forced to take the leading roles. 

All along the Atlantic coast from Newfound- 
land and Labrador to Florida you can find the 
Little Dovers, impressed with the stamp of failure 
and impotence. You can see them anywhere along 
the seaboard, the wharves tumbling into the sea, 
boats and gear rotting on the beaches, mute testi- 
monials to those who have given up the unequal 
struggle and turned to follow alien callings a-\vay 
from their own known sea. These are the tragic 
signs of the tenancy-blight that is spreading over 
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Arnericn. In the bigger coastal cities the huge fish 
markets, centralized organizers and controllers of 
a vital industry, make their biggest profiLs by vir- 
tue of absolute, dictatorial control of the whole 
industry through chains of subsidiary agcuLs. 
These men fix the price of fish, not at its true 
valuation, but at a set margin of profit that is kept 
inviolable and secure though the fishermen and 
tlieir children star\'c. 

Tliis system has replaced the former colonial 
pattern of widespread ownership of producing 
and marketing facilities. The big canning facto- 
ries and freezing plants have swallotved the small 
fishing ports. The steam trawlers have cut into the 
business of the shore fishermen. The drying racks 
along the coast have become decrepit, skeleton 
monuments to a vanished prosperity and well- 
being. 

Ever)’one has heard the arguments of efficiency 
advanced to justify the change. IVc are told that 
the shore fishermen clung to tlieir methods of salt- 
ing and curing fish ndiile modern methods of 
refrigeration were changing consumers to a diet of 
fresh fish. The fact is that the fishermen were 
abandoned -by those who should have given them 
education and training in modern methods, tvhile 
the big packers and dealers gobbled the market 
and concentrated the control in Boston and New 
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York, reducing the balance of the trade to the two 
existing groups of agents and peons. 

The truth of the matter is only now becoming 
apparent. Groups like those that have been organ- 
ized in Nova Scotia are proving that the small 
local plant, cannei^, or freezer is more efficient 
than the huge centralized unit with its costly over- 
head of agents and substations that buy the catches. 

The steam trawler that revolutionized fishing 
methods on the American coast continues its work 
of destruction. Like an ominous banner its smoke 
flaunts a smudge along the horizon, tracing its 
path over ruined fishing grounds, killing the 
young fish and ruining the feeding grounds. For- 
tunately, Canada saw the danger long ago and 
drastically curtailed steam trawlers in the coastal 
waters. And, if the signs of agitation along the 
Nova Scotian coast mean anything, these are to 
be still further restricted in their operations. 

The system of marketing the harvest of the At- 
lantic has developed into something approaching 
an open scandal. Can any system be called efficient 
that reduces to abject poverty a whole section of 
the population without giving any real savings in 
costs to the consumer? Sooner or later we must 
face this fact and do some of the things that have 
been done in the Little Dovers of Nova Scotia. 

Dr, Tompkins saw all this etched with appalling 
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vividness in ihc plight of the fishermen as he went 
among them, for Little Dover was in his parish. 
He listened to the men and women of Little Dover 
as they lifted their voices in resentful railing 
against the system that was throttling them. He 
satv their children undernourished, growing up in 
ignorance because the smaller children were too 
ragged and scantily clad to attend school during 
the brief period allotted them. And that period 
was brief indeed, because a boy became a fisher- 
man as soon as he could pull an oar and then all 
education lay behind him. This priest saw the 
manifest omens of inertia and insensibility mak- 
ing their frightening appearance in the retrogres- 
sion of the people. 

So when the men came to him •^nth their resent- 
ment he was shrewd and forceful in his answers. 
He gave them none of that false sympathy that 
hardens resentment into chronic rebellion and 
throttles constructive action. He made no attempts 
to battle with the entrenched agents of the cen- 
tralized order. The people themselves were his 
concern. His job was to awaken and stimulate them 
to* the point 'ivhere they -srould do something about 
the evils that beset them. Therefore, he talked 
Socratically, making the fishermen diagnose for 
themselves the ills of the system that oppressed 
them. He helped them to perceive what was \STong 
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with themselves and their times. He did not dwell 
on negative rvrongs, but rather he reiterated with 
positive assurance what they could do if they 
would study and work to find a way to do things 
differently and more justly. 

When he first began his crusade among these 
people of Little Dover there were those who 
remonstrated with him, men ^vho honestly be- 
lieved that he -^vas wasting his energies and his 
time trying to lead these people out of the eco- 
nomic swamp they were in. Tliey believed that the 
fishermen of the coast were past redemption, 
caught in the meshes of a grievous system that 
could not be overthrown or changed. They be- 
lieved, further, that the people themselves had 
been oppressed to the point where they were too 
spiritless and confused to do anything for them- 
selves. Said one such counselor to Dr. Tompkins, 
“Leave them alone. You can’t do anything with 
such cattle.” 

But they were not cattle to Father Tompkins. 
They were the people in whom he believed with 
a faith that was unbounded and vitally alive. They 
^vere men and women, he "^vas convinced, who 
could change the whole fabric of society if they 
were given a rule to follow, a working philosophy 
of action. But still he did not know what that 
course of action would be. He could only teach 
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and preach and wait for the people to swing into 
action under their otvn power. The one thing he 
could do was to educate them for that day of action 
tvhen it should come. 

So he taught and preached through the seasons 
%vhen the dealers paid the fishermen fifty cents a 
hundredweight for deep-sea fish that cost the con- 
sumers twenty or more cents a pound. Every 
spring he sa^v the lobster buyers come in to take 
the catch. They paid the fishermen three or four 
cents a pound for the small lobsters for canning 
and six or seven cents for the larger lobsters for 
the Boston market. They paid these prices because 
of their close and rigid control of the share-crop- 
pers of the sea, while fishermen a comparatively 
few miles away on the Maine coast were getting 
twenty and twenty-five cents a pound for tlaeir 
catch. 

When the three-months-long lobster season -was 
over die buyers left, carrying with them the life- 
blood of the village to be sluiced into the already 
swollen profit pools of the big centers. The'people 
accepted their pittance and settled back a litde 
more deeply and firmly in the slough of their 
chronic poverty. They t\rere powerless because 
they kneivr nodiing of methods or organizations 
through ivhich they could reach the Boston mar- 
ket. 
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What made their case even more bitter and 
hopeless was the fact that most of them did not 
get in cash even the starvation price. They were in 
debt to the local merchant, who usually acted as 
the agent of the buyer. Therefore, they got most 
of their pay in - the necessities of life that were 
marked up as ruthlessly as the lobsters were 
marked down. So, year by year, the people grew a 
little more discouraged, a little closer to the brink 
of demoralizing dependence upon complete relief 
and charity. ' 

All through these years, however. Dr. Tomp- 
kins continued his mental onslaught. He pursued 
the people month after month with his inexhaust- 
ible patience and hammered his ideas at the fisher- 
men. He was a veritable ferret on the scent of his 
quarry. Two or three were a crotvd to Dr. Tomp- 
kins. Whatever their number, wherever they gath- 
ered, he led them to discuss the pressing problems 
of the day. He talked in terms of lobster prices, of 
tlie cost of fishing gear and food. He continued to 
expose the illiterate to the A-B-C’s and thence on- 
ward to those ideas of his that had “hands and 
feet.” He led tliem inexorably toward die point 
he saw they would reach when they began to think 
for themselves, constructively and intelligently. 

His pamphlets, leaflets, and newspaper clip- 
pings were in every home. Everyivhere, as the men 
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gathered in their little knots, as they ^s’orked on 
the shore, as they baited trawls or mended their 
lobster traps, their talk gradually turned from 
idle gi-umblings and belligerent wails and began 
to take shape and direction. 

The first sign of group action that came out of 
Little Dover was in the shape of a petition that the 
fishermen sent to the Provincial Government. 
They asked that a road be built into the village. 
Like the petition from Canso to Ottawa, it was 
nicely timed. An election was coming up. The 
politicians wanted the votes of tlie men in Little 
Dover. So the road was started. 

Once the election was over the ivork stopped. 
The short stretch of completed road ivas there, a 
continual reminder to the men that they could get 
sometliing done when they spoke "with one voice. 
So they kept up their pressure. It took three elec- 
tions to get the road completed. But ivhen finally 
it was completed, it was something more than a 
mere stretch of road. It was a link "with a neiv era 
for Little Dover. The men thought about it as 
they rvalked on the road. And as they ivalked and 
thought they asked each other, “What next? What 
can we do now?”. 

They went to Dr. Tompkins with that question. 
And he answered them as he always did, “What do 
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you -^vant to do? What problem do you think is 
worst?” 

“Well/’ one of them said finally, “the price of 
lobsters is too low. The canners are getting too 
; big a profit. There must be some way to get more 
money for our catch.” 

Still Dr. Tompkins stuck to his method. He 
prodded and questioned, “How do you think you 
can get more? What do you want to do?” 

That was a pair of big questions. To them it 
summed up the whole of -the problem that seemed 
so insoluble. But they had been doing a lot of 
' thinking. One of them thought that if they had a 
canning factory they might do something. But a 
canning factory meant money, more money than 
the whole village possessed. 

Ho-^vever, when they voiced the thought to Dr. 
Tompkins he said promptly, “All right, now we’re 
getting some place. You want a lobster factory. 
Why not build it and operate it yourselves?” 

To them the idea was gargantuan. It was not 
something they could do right away. Right there 
the ideal of education for action, which had moti- 
' vated Dr. Tompkins for so many years, began to 
take fresh form and substance. If the people 
wanted a lobster factory they could study the prob- 
lem and find out for themselves how to do the job. 



,•2 THE LOUD ULLl’.S 'J'HOSK 

At this jioinl there Itcguii to fiiiu'lioii t'-'luit ts'ns 
to be the dyiKiniic nthih cchicniion movement of 
St. I'rnncis Xnvicr University. The men met in 
their homes niul siiuliecl tlic mnterinl th.it 3 ^r. 
'fomphins got for tliein. 'J'hcy t.nlked over the 
lobster .situation as a problem that svas their own. 
Something radically svrong was lieing ap])ronched 
bv men in whom the determination to work and 
do .v.-as hardening and deepening. 

'Fhat v.'inter of 1920 .saw a tremendous occur- 
rence take place in Little Dover, llic men .shoul- 
dered their axes and went into the wood.s. For the 
first time in their lives they were doing something 
for themselves-something for a wage that was yet 
far oft and nebiilotis. lJut they believed in Father 
Jimmy. And, more important, they were begin- 
ning to believe in themselves. 

When the humble sagas of tlic common people 
are finally written the stor)’ of that winter’s work 
in the v.-oods behind Little Dover will bulk large. 
The crash of falling trees dramatically punctuated 
a new chapter in the histoiw of the fi.shermcn. Qnly 
y'csterday they had been helpless individuals, each 
one obsessed svith his personal problem, unable 
to see beyond the gray veil of his own poverty. 
Notv they were men in a cohesive group, facing a 
problem that had become smaller and more solu- 
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ble because they faced it as an awakened and 
enCTgized community. 

All that winter they worked, hauling the logs 
out by hand because there was no horse in Little 
Dover. They hauled stones in wheelbarrows for 
the foundation of their lobster factory. They 
donated the labor and-built it for themselves with- 
out the ouday of money for anything save the 
necessary nails and hardware. 

When it was finished they stood back and found 
themselves facing the biggest problem of all. The 
building was up, a strong and substantial proof 
that these things could be done. But there was 
still the matter of canning machinery. That they 
could not make. Such equipment called for the 
expenditure of money. And money tvas still some- 
thing they did not have in Little Dover. 

At tills point Dr. Tompkins saw that he must 
now do his share. He must show these men that by 
their own initiative and self-help they had done 
something more than merely raise a building. 
They had built at the same time an edifice of self- 
confidence. They had proved themselves men of 
substance. They could. Dr. Tompkins knew, get 
credit somewhere. 

Out of his own pocket he loaned them $300 
without interest. He found another man who 
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loaned tlicm $700 at a low rate of interest, and the 
canning macliiner)' came to Little Dover and was 
installed. They organized the business on a co- 
operative basis, paying each individual member 
the same low price he ^rould have received from 
the outside buyer who came by boat each year to 
buy the catch. 

At the end of the season, when they counted 
their profits after selling the pack in Halifax, they 
found they had enough money to pay off the 
Si, 000 borrowed and return an extra two cents a 
pound to the individual fishermen. Little Dover 
closed with a triumphant flourish the first chapter 
in its epic of self-help. The men lifted up their 
heads and looked about them 'with a new light in 
their eyes. They had done all this for themselves. 

That was the first concrete victor}' for Dr. 
Tompkins. He had made them evolve the ideas 
“with hands and feet” and the ideas had worked. 
The people had found, through their little study 
clubs, a rule of action. 'With the lobster factory 
icas born a neiv philosophy on that bleak coast. 
Notliing would ever look quite the same again. 
Something that had been destroying them was by 
them destroyed.. They were still poor and op- 
pressed. But they kneiv notv that tliey ivere greater 
than their oppressors, stronger than any conditions 
that might face them. 
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Under Dr. Tompkins’ guidance they took an- 
other step forward. Out of their study clubs came 
a plan to bring in a milk supply for their chil- 
dren. Their land was too poor to support cattle. 
So they decided to try milch goats. 

Again Dr. Tompkins let them talk it out among 
themselves, taking action for them only when he 
saw that they had made their own decision. He got 
in touch tvith a governmental agency that was 
really concerned about the plight of the people 
of Little Dover. Through.lhat agency the village 
got its flock of goats. The government sent them 
in. But diey came because of the co-operative ac- 
tion of the people themselves. 

With the lobster factory built they turned their 
attention to the marketing of the larger lobsters 
that went each year to the Boston market. They 
obtained expert advice and in their study clubs ex- 
plored the details of packing and shipping- live 
lobsters. When they knew how to handle their end 
of the business they found an agent in Boston to 
sell their shellfish direct to the metropolitan mar- 
kets. In 1937, for the lobsters that used to bring 
. them six and seven cents, they got fsventy cents 
a pound. 

They organized a buying club and pooled their 
orders, slashing the prices of the necessities they 
had to buy. They cut the price of twine and rope 
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and gear used in their work. They cut the prices 
of food and clothes, adding, with each slow step, 
a little more to their well-being and self-respect. 

The schoolhouse in Little Dover was a one- 
room, tumbledown affair. They tackled that prob- 
lem and got a new two-department school. In place 
of the single teacher (who was not ahvays em- 
ployed) they got two. There were more children 
in the school: children with sufficient clothes and 
a’better balanced diet, children who had been fac- 
ing a future unknown and unpredictable a few 
years before. 

Co-operatively they built new fishing boats. 
They began to improve their flocks of sheep. Bet- 
ter, they began to utilize the wool at home, instead 
of selling it at starvation prices to the same class 
of dealers who had robbed them of their lobsters 
and fish. Home industries began to make their 
appearance. The women were weaving the wool 
into rugs and other articles. 

This is the story of Little Dover’s rebirth. If 
you go there today you may be rather surprised 
by what the surface reveals. After all, there is little 
in the physical appearance of the village to cause 
any (demonstration of wild admiration. The land 
is still barren and bleak. The people are still poor. 
But it is not the grinding, hopeless poverty of a feiv 
years ago. They are making their improvements 
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slowly, carefully, and soundly. Each move is 
planned and thought out in the study clubs of the 
adult education movement that has rejuvenated 
the community. Each fortvard step is taken as the 
result of a growing and rising enlightenment. They 
now recognize their world as their own. If Avrongs 
exist, then they must act to change them. The old 
murmur of resentment has given place to an open 
and forceful declaration of inherent rights and 
abilities. 

R.emember, too, tliat call this has taken place 
between 1928 and the present time. These poor 
fishermen, with nothing to work with but their 
own hands and their awakening minds, brought 
about this change while the rest of the continent 
was sinking deeper and deeper into a depression 
that has rocked our economic system to its founda- 
tion. They changed their world while all over the 
continent other people, with better equipment 
and vastly greater resources, succumbed to pov- 
erty and relief. They have marched steadily out 
from the shadows of charity and dependence -while 
more fortunate men and women, without their 
rule of action, have slipped as steadily back'svard 
into hopelessness and despair. 

As one studies the whole panorama of the mov- 
ing experiment in community action and self-help 
in Nova Scotia, one must turn again and again to 
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Little Dover, tlie trail-blazer. Little Dover was the 
laboratory in which Father Jimmy worked out his 
theories that proved and justified his sublime faith 
in the dignity and ability of the common man. 

In other sections of the Province he pushes 
ahead tvith his tvork, dealing his smashing blows 
at ignorance and lassitude. But Little Dover is his 
first lighthouse on that bitter coast, a beacon that 
shines ^vith greater pot\fer and clarity day by day. 

The success of Dr. Tompkins at Little Dover 
tras like a spark in a tinder-dry forest. Like a forest 
fire the movement has swept along the coast, up 
into Cape Breton Island. Everytvhere fishermen, 
farmers, and workers tvere touched by this new 
and vital force in the tvorld of education. Little 
Dover, in many respects, is behind some of the 
others. Communities with better natural advan- 
tages have stepped out ahead, if we measure by 
the rule that success is prosperity. But Little Dover 
forges steadily fonvard, a community of men and 
women who have fast hold of a strong hope and 
faith and who are backing that faith and hope-with 
a rising spiritual, cultural, and social outlook. 

There are men in Little Dover, common fisher- 
men, uneducated in the formal sense of the word, 
who can discuss the latest books on sociology and 
economics. Better, they can, with sound and 
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shrewd logic, tear to tatters some of the fondest 
theories and hypotheses of the economists. 

There is a saying along that coast that “A whis- 
per out of Dover is more po'werful than a cyclone 
from Canso.” And there is discernment in the say- 
ing. Little Dover’s , whisper is vibrant and terrific 
these days. For if Little* Dover could do what it 
has done against the crushing odds that faced its 
people, then any community on the continent can 
do the same if the people have the leadership and 
the plan of action. 

The plan of action, of course, is open and free 
to all. It is as simple as the Golden Rule, as clear 
and lucid as the Sermon on the Mount. It is a 
plan of action by, for, and of the people, who, in 
the words of Dr. Tompkins, “are great and power- 
ful, able to do all things for themselves.” This is 
the message of Little Dover today, not only to the 
neighboring fishing villages of the Maritimes, hut 
to every community in this democracy of ours that 
has, up till now, failed so signally to find the demo- 
cratic way out of the confusion we are in. 



CHAPTER IV 


OLD DOGS, NEW TRICKS 

P erhaps the most tragic phase of our weary 
wanderings through the depression years has 
been the failure of our system of formal education 
to meet the exigencies of the times. For almost a 
decade we have been at grips with an economic 
crisis that has rocked the world and brought some 
of its most cherished edifices crashing about our 
ears. For the past decade the economic ruin has 
been so patent and so complete that the people of 
the earth have been stampeded into retreats from 
accepted patterns. Following the sick decline of 
finance-capitalism, nation after nation has ivith- 
* drawn into the never-never lands of escapist doc- 
trines. In these withdrawals the educational lead- 
ers and the products of the educational system 
have played their part. This must be regarded as 
the ^nal proof of the failure of abstract and formal 
theory in a world where practicality must go hand 
in hand with ideals and vision. 

Such a combination of vision and practice 
should have developed out of our educational sys- 
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tern. Instead of that, the educational leaders fol- 
lotved too obediently the dictates of the economic 
system. Economic feudalism restricted and smoth- 
ered most of the free and progressive impulses in 
our educational institutions. Therefore higher 
education walked into the morass hand in hand 
with its economic supporters. 

Implicit in the system of education -was the rule 
that had always governed the exploiters— to him 
that hath, shall be given. Rendered in another 
manner, this meant the God-given authority of 
the educated over the uneducated. With fe-^v ex- 
ceptions, the graduate of the university was stuffed 
with the doctrine of intellectual superiority. His 
sheepskin, he was led to believe, constituted a wit 
of higher benediction. He was now one of the 
elect, a high priest of the system, a member of a 
sort of secondary hierarchy. So the colleges turned 
out their horde of corporation lawyers, their doc- 
tors whose obeisance was made to the American 
Medical Association rather than to the suffering 
host of sick and crippled humanity. The colleges 
did have the grace to cloak the nature of such 
teaching. But the power of the American Medical 
Association and the spectacle of the state of the 
legal hierarchy today speaks louder than can the 
protestations of the educators. 

There was, of course, \vithin the circumscribed 
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circles o£ the educational system a secondary 
gi'owdr of something that was called adult educa- 
tion. This represented a certain condescension in 
vie-i\r of the fact that rve had come to apply to the 
human race the proverb, “You can’t teach old 
dogs new tricks.” There were little pale offshoots 
of courses made easy and pleasant for the great 
mass of the inferior unlearned; neat little courses 
.in English composition, in appreciation of art and 
music; colorless courses in the abstractions of the 
system and its dependent culture. But all these 
were but sops to the growing consciousness that 
something tvas radically wrong rvith the educa- 
tional system. 

The major share of the blame here falls directly 
upon our educators and the system they have built. 
With a proper system of adult educatiomre should 
have had in this day and time knowers and doers 
rather dian gropers and yearners. We should have 
had a great body of people with their own leaders, 
developed contemporaneously and logically rvith 
the development of wisdom and gro^rth. among 
the people, instead of self-appointed and univer- 
sity-trained incipient dictators. 

What makes the absence of such education more 
inexcusable is the fact that real adult education 
made its appearance on the ^vorld scene rvhile rve 
were building in America the travesty of education 
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that exists today. It appeared in Denmark because 
a gi'eat leader had arisen there, a leader who 
looked upon the people as endo^ved with natural 
intelligence, with inherent ^visdom, dignity, and 
ability that is in every humble one of us. 

Bishop Grundtvig kne^v his people. He felt his 
unity with them and Tiis responsibility toAvard 
them. His education had not culminated in the 
supercilious superiority that marks those Avho have 
been called “learned jackasses.” What he had of 
intelligence and knoAvledge was what he wished 
the people to obtain and retain. Therefore he 
turned all his energies and intellect to the build- 
ing of a system that Avould lift the people to new 
heights. 

At that time Bishop Grundtvig was surrounded 
by his intellectual contemporaries who saw only 
the poverty, degradation, and decadence of the 
masses. Bishop Grundtvig saAV beneath this to the 
great and moving actuality, the buried and smoth- 
ered desire of the masses for freedom of thought 
and action. 

Out of this vision of Bishop Grundtvig grew 
the great Danish Folk School system. Education 
was stripped of its ritualistic nonsense and 
brought doAvn to earth. The Folk Schools began 
to gather together the young men of Denmark. It 
taught them, not fixed; rules and symbols, but a 
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vital, living philosophy of the innate grandeur 
and might of man. The culture taught in the 
Danish Folk Schools -was a universal cidturc. It 
traced the history’ of man’s rise from savagery in 
terms of atvakening knov.dedge and spiritual un- 
derstanding. It taught the simple, homely philoso- 
phy of action in terms of high vision and idealism. 
And the jrcoplc responded as Bishop Grundtvig 
•knew they srould. as every great leader of the peo- 
ple has ahrays perceived they would. 

Out of the Danish Folk Schools came a resur- 
gence of culture and knoudedge. And, because it 
was factual and practiced, there came also a phil- 
osophy of action. The Folk Schools developed 
their osvn leaders, dynamic men and ss’omen of 
and for the people, rather than dull intellectuals 
rvitli the hankering to be exalted sheepherders. 

Because of Bishop Grundrvig and the Danish 
Folk Schools, Denmark was reborn. Out of pov- 
erty and near peonage emerged a free people, 
strong, self-reliant, and progressive. The graduates 
of these schools went out to build a new order of 
society rather than to preach mere destructive 
overturn of what had hitherto existed. They 
marched straight fonvard to a high goal rather 
than attempt an escape into a v’isionary Utopia. 
Accordingly, Denmark, a small and poverty- 
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stricken country, became a great nation in the true 
sense of the term. 

In Sweden, under the same type of leadership, 
the same type of education Avas going fonvard. 
Groping for a method, the Swedes developed a 
technique of their own. There appeared gradually 
all over the country a 'system of education that has 
become known as the Stvedish Discussion Circle 
method. In these study circles the common people 
sat down in tiny groups to talk over and discuss 
tlieir own problems. Inherent in the method was 
the belief that once the people started to diagnose 
their ills they would find a rule of action to right 
existing mongs. The proof of the contention lies 
in the economic system that has arisen in Sweden 
-to confuse and deride the abstract theories of our 
educational ritual and its foundation of economic 
control. 

As has been pointed out in the opening chapters 
of this book, much the same vision and belief moti- 
vated the pioneers of adult education at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University. The belief in and under- 
standing of the people that had moved Bishop 
Griindtvig to action was the motivation of Dr, 
Tompkins. He had Bishop Grundtvig’s sublime 
faith in the inherent greatness of the common peo. 
pie. Dr. Tompkins had not progressed far in his 
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thinking before he came face to face witli the real- 
ization that our educational system had failed. As 
great as his faith in the people tras his contempt 
for those intellectuals tvho could sec no good in 
the \\’orld save tvhat they might pass dotrn from 
their lofty perches. Their attitude, to Dr. Tomp- 
kins, was very much that of the man who stands 
on the curb and says to the man a fetv inches 
below him in the gutter, “Take my hand tind be 
lifted up to this mountain peak where I stand.” 

It was Dr. Tompkins’ contention that to be a 
leader of the jjeople a man must understand them. 
The leader must be possessed of a deep and mov- 
ing humility, a trisdom to sec that he is one of the 
people and is -where he is only by virtue of for- 
tuitous circumstances over tvhich he himself had 
but little control. He must recognize his own edu- 
cation as a holy trust that has been given him for 
.universal use rather than for personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

In this contention Dr. Tompkins was joined by 
tliosc leaders who came out of St. Francis Xavier 
University along the trail he blazed. Dr. M. M. 
Coady, the man who took the active leadership in 
the extension 'movement when it was finally set 
up, has said: “We are coming to the conviction 
that formal education in youtli is only an educa- 
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tion for an education. We are now convinced that 
education is coterminous with life. Scientific in- 
vestigations have proved, too, that a man can learn 
even in the advanced years of his life.” 

This is what Dr. Tompkins meant when he 
said, ‘‘You can teach old dogs new tricks. I know 
because I have watched it being done.” 

In 1939 the extension department of St. Francis 
Xavier University was founded on this conviction. 
Field Avork was begun in 1930. At that time no 
hard and fast technique was laid down. The lead- 
ers faced the necessities of the situation and 
formed their program to meet those necessities. 
In their minds was tlie fixed idea that to escape 
final disintegration the communities among which 
they worked must be reborn spiritually and cul- 
turally. Men and women must be awakened and 
lifted out of the category of the common herd. 
But the leaders were wise enough to see that it 
was economic pressure that had crushed the people 
to the earth and that they would rise only when 
that pressure was removed. 

They turned, therefore, to the co-operative phil- 
osophy of economic action because it was the only 
one that squared with the ethical nature of the 
gospel they preached. They set out boldly to re- 
place the rule of economic savagery with that of 
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economic Christianiiy: in other words, to replace 
the competitive struggle tvith co-operative organ- 
ization. 

The technique of approaching the field of 
operations tvas in advance of that employed by 
any other co-operative movement. They did use 
the community mass meeting to get the people 
togcUicr for the first time. But. ivhere most of the 
eontcmporai'y American organizers had held such 
mass meetings actually and swiftly to organize co- 
operatives, the St. Francis Xavier men held such 
meetings to organize the minds of the men and 
■women of tlie communities. They presented force- 
fully and graphically the inequalities and ills front 
■which the people t\’ere suffering and diagnosed 
them dispassionately until they succeeded in 
bringing the people to what they call the “neutral” 
state of mind. By that they meant that tltey got 
.the people’s minds cleared of all resentment and 
rebellion and concentrated on methods and means 
of working a change. 

These men tvho spoke to the people at the mass 
meetings were men who had studied the situation. 
Thcf)' could talk in terms of common problems 
and in each case put a finger squarely on the sore 
spot of die community. At this iTOrk Dr. Coady 
was the man of the hour. He had die ability, 
through his understanding of the people, to arouse 
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them to thoughts o£ action. He could persuade 
logically while he put new dynamic force into his 
listeners. Thus he traveled through the Province^ 
along the coast among the fishermen, and to the 
mining towns to talk to the miners. 

Out of tire mass, meetings grew the study clubs. 
In each community Dn Coady found the natural 
leaders who were awakened to action in the mass 
meetings. To these natural leaders Father Coady 
and his co-workers passed the responsibility of en- 
listing the community in -a program of study and 
discussion. 

The leaders thus chosen became the points of 
contact between the extension department and 
the communities. St. Francis Xavier University 
tvorked out the text of the studies, supplied litera- 
ture to be read and discussed, and assisted the 
local leaders in their work, encouraging and guid- 
ing them dirough the early period of the organiza- 
tion and formation of the study groups. 

Soon a new development of technique emerged. 
To help the leaders of the small study groups a 
short extension course was arranged at the univer- 
sity and the local leaders were brought in for edu- 
cation and stimulation. In this course the whole 
plan of economic action was laid before the stu- 
dents. Teachers of the fundamentals of economic 
technique were brought in to do the practical job. 
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The students ■\\'crc trained not only in co-operative 
organization but in social theory and public speak- 
ing. 

Out of these classes came a new type of leader: 
men inspired ^vith a great new purpose and the 
■will and means of carrying it through to practical 
and utilitarian operation in the poverty-stricken 
villages throughout the area. These were the sort 
of leaders that the old system of formal education 
had never developed. They had come out of the 
ranks of the people under the power and strength 
of their desire to help themselves and those around 
them. The course at Antigonish vitalized and mo- 
tivated them. They -^vent back to their communi- 
ties ■ivith a ness' message, 'svdth ne'iv force and vigor 
to strike sharply and shre-wdly at the ills of their 
Province. 

The men of St. Francis Xavier University had 
not studied meticulously the Danish and Swedish 
methods. They had never attempted to copy 
strictly either the outline of the Danish Folk 
School or the Stvedish Discussion Circle methods. 
But, when their program began to take shape and 
substance, they had utilized the best in the tsvo 
national movements. The short course given by 
the extension department constituted a parallel 
of the Danish method of educating leaders from 
the ranks of the people. These leaders then re- 
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turned to their villages to carry out the pattern of 
the Swedish Discussion Circle method. The small 
groups in the village school, in the kitchens of 
farmhouses and fishermen’s homes, Tvere almost 
exact counterparts of the Swedish units. 

At the same tim.e the men about Dr. Coady were 
attacking illiteracy among the older generation. 
They taught the older men and women to read 
and Avrite, thus opening ne^v worlds to them. All 
along the eastern coast, through the villages of 
Little Dover, Port Felix, . Canso, and Whitehead, 
the strong impulse of education was making itself 
felt. The blaze tvas traveling up through Cape 
Breton Island, lighting die drab mining towns, 
sweeping into still more fishing villages and farm- 
ing communities. And where the light appeared a 
new conception of life and activity was taking 
place. In Mabou, Judique, and Inverness the men 
and women were studying, seeing new visions, 
catching bright glimpses of a world they had never 
seen before. Old men and women were reading 
the printed word of books and netvspapers for the 
first time. Because of this men in Cape Breton now 
say, “The old men have become young in 
Judique.” 

The men of Antigonish have proved that you 
can teach old dogs new tricks. They have proved, 
further, that the old dog takes on the vitality and 
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vision characterislic of youth when he learns those 
tricks. They proved, most important of all, that 
die people hunger and thirst for real education 
that is linked positively with the life they live and 
the problems they face in its daily round. But, re- 
member, this is education, real and alive, and not 
the ineffectual counterpart that the institutions of 
higher education have tried to palm off as adult 
education in die shape of insipid and perfunctoiy 
litde courses in business English and appreciation 
of the arts. This is something that has touched the 
vital interests of the people and has changed the 
import and concept of life. 

They did more than teach the fundamentals of 
co-operation, these men of Antigonish. They en- 
couraged the students to look outivard and read 
and study other movements that irere going on in 
the ivorld. They encouraged them to look into the 
.current history of Russia and Germany and Italy. 
They encouraged them to study and decide 
whether the totalitarian methods and forms were 
orders to be desired and worked for. 

Because of this fearless and vital practicality, a 
neW type of young men and women are making 
their appearance, speaking witli neiv voices, ques- 
tioning, challenging, arguing. Because of this prac- 
tical method of education many strange signs and 
omens are abroad on the face of the land. A visit- 
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ing friend of the Hitler regime in Germany ap- 
peared before such a group one evening. The 
group listened till he was through. Then a young 
miner arose, a youth 'who had never seen the in- 
side of a high school in his days of formal edu- 
cation. But he had been a member of this new 
university of the people for some two years. He 
stood before the speaker of the evening and put 
him to the question. He named names and at- 
tached dates to events in the rise of Hitler to 
power. In his cross-questioning he showed that 
he knew more exactly and explicitly what had hap- 
pened in Germany than did tire speaker of the 
evening. 

Because of the dynamic and practical nature 
of this program of adult education there appeared 
on the platform at Antigonish last summer a fish- 
erman who, after a few brief years of broken and 
interrupted schooling, had left school when he was 
old enough to pull an oar. He was speaking be- 
fore the Annual Rural and Industrial Conference 
held at Antigonish. Gathered there were nearly 
a thousand visitors. Some of them had come from 
western and southern sections of the United States 
to observe what was happening in Nova Scotia. 
A few of them were high in social, religious, and 
educational circles. Yet that fisherman stood be- 
fore them and held them spellbound -^vhile he told 
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them tvitli fluency and graphic potver tvhat had 
happened to him and his village. He was a product 
of the adult education program. A few years be- 
fore he had been at the absolute mercy of a fetv 
gi'asping fish dealers and merchants. Notv he was 
a director in a co-operative organization tliat was 
taking control of tlie economic destiny of his com- 
munity. 

One by one tlie assembled visitors heard the 
humble fishermen and farmers, delegates to tire 
Conference, make their reports of action and prog- 
ress. They satv there what they aftenvard admitted 
was the most dramatic parade of speakers they 
had ever heard: inen and women who had come 
up out of ignorance and poverty to speak with in- 
telligent potver and clarity. 

To the north, in Newfoundland last year, where 
the movement has spread from Antigonish, a sum- 
mer session of a co-operative school was being 
held. One of the staff taught social theory and 
public speaking. He led his charges into line, 
taught them to think and to speak their thoughts. 
Out of a class of seventy he picked four men for 
extra time, tvork, and study. These four found 
themselves unable to open their mouths in public. 
Faced -with only their immediate fellotvs as audi- 
ence tlrey became dumb. One month later these 
four men took part in a radio broadcast, each 
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delivering a brief and succinct report of conditions 
in his community and what he proposed to do 
about it. Their speeches were moving because 
they had been taught to reach down into the wells 
of their own minds and bring up words and 
thoughts of their own choosing. 

The man who ,had worked this little miracle 
with his four backivard pupils was able to do it 
because he himself had come up the hard way. He 
had gone down into the mines of Cape Breton to 
work when he was but a boy. He was uneducated, 
awk-ward, and rebellious. Then the men of Anti- 
gonish found him and he began to climb. He 
climbed up out of the mine pits and found his 
place on the teacher s platform to lead and direct 
his fellows away from a life whose bitterness and 
hardship he knew so well, toward another life 
that he now sa^v in sharp clarity before him. 

The story of the adult education program in 
Nova Scotia is witten in the stories of the Gus 
MacDonalds, the Neil MacNeils, the William Felt- 
mates and their fellows in the fishing and mining 
towns of the Province. 

St. Francis Xavier University picks no quarrel 
with the institutions of higher education. It does 
not question the need of formal education. But 
it does re-interpret the whole meaning of funda- 
mental education in tire development of real lead- 
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crsliip. At St. Francis Xavier they are able to .sepa- 
rate living and flaming ideas from the formula 
and theory taught in formal classes. They have 
done this while too many of our educational 
leadei-s have believed that borro'iv'cd theory and 
adopted fomiula were in fact ideas. 

Because of this Dr. Tompkins can say ivith true 
logic, ‘‘No great teacher ever went to a university 
to get ideas. To become the great leader he had 
to go to the heart of the people for true ideas. 
Our ideas come from the common people who de- 
velop their own leaders and supply tliem with the 
ideas.” 

Educators themselves have not been so much 
to blame as has the system that has enslaved and 
confused them. Our universities hold thousands 
of men and tvomen ivho knotv only too isx'll the 
hopelessness of the task they have been facing. 

' They have sought to turn out leaders and have 
succeeded in graduating a host of clever and tal- 
ented copyists. Perhaps they follotved this trail 
because of a lack of direction. If such is fhe case, 
they have that excuse no longer. St. Francis Xavier 
University has outlined a new and vital program 
of education for action. The tremendous results 
already obtained have attracted the attention of 
the United States. Is it too much to expect that the 
formula will be accepted and real education. 
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meaningful and dynamic, be carried away from 
the cloistered halls to the masses of the people who 
are helpless today because they have no leaders, 
hopeless because the colleges have no real message 
of hope to give them? 



CHAPTER V 


HOMEMADE BANKERS 

T he system of adult education developed and 
fostered by St. Francis Xavier University is 
significant in its wide aspect of community build- 
ing. Its intense practicality appears in its flexibility 
of application as it is utilized to break do-wn, iso- 
late, and treat each individual ill of the commu- 
nity. In each case the technique is broadly the 
same, inasmuch as the educational leaders of Anti- 
gonish approach a particular problem and shoiv 
the people the basic difficulty, bare the sore spot, 
and prescribe the logical remedy. 

In Nova Scotian totvns and villages, as in almost 
any other section of the globe, the men of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier found the main problem to be one of 
credit. They foiind that either credit did libt exist 
in ^ any form or that there 'was but an iniquitous 
travesty of true credit. Here they were approach- 
ing a problem that has been -^videly admitted and 
widely deplored. For ages, socially-minded men 
and women have fought and struggled for a solu- 
tion. Some of them have found alleviations and 
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benefits; some have approached very close to a full 
and complete system to cope with the difficulty. 
Out of such studies and battles has come the 
Credit Union movement that today is vitally 
affecting millions of men and women who had 
never before known credit except as a mysterious 
force that touched them closely but about which 
they understood little or nothing. Through credit 
unions these people have solved credit problems 
and lightened their economic burden. But it re- 
mained for St. Francis Xavrer University to give a 
netv and profound meaning to a system of banking 
that had never managed to grow far beyond the 
small-loan stage of development. 

The modern credit union emerged from the 
thinking of the socially-inclined Raiffeisen in Ger- 
many about ninety years ago. Raiffeisen looked 
about him among the German peasants and sa-iv a 
people being robbed and oppressed by a ruinous 
system of usury. Forced to obtain loans at seed 
time, diey paid exorbitant rates of interest to carry 
them through to harvest. So high ivere the interest 
rates that the moneylenders reaped most of those 
harvests. The result was the intensifying of a grind- 
ing and soul-destroying poverty. 

Raiffeisen began to propound a theory. He 
stripped away from credit the mystery with which 
it had been surrounded by the moneylenders and 
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presented it as simple and tangible. He argued 
logically that the moneylenders took far more out 
of the community than they loaned, else they 
would not be in the business. Consequently, he 
reasoned further, there must be in the community 
tlie necessary funds to supply all the credit needed. 
What ^vas needed was a system of small banks that 
would pool funds in the good days to lend out in 
the lean days. 

With this simple idea he evolved credit unions, 
or small co-operative banks. The members of the 
credit union, the small farmers and workers, built 
up capital by buying shares in their own bank, 
thus creating financial reserves. To make stock- 
buying easy, the shares could be paid for by small 
deposits made periodically. The money so col- 
lected could be used only to make individual loans 
to the members of the credit union. In other 
words, the people’s money was impounded and 
earmarked for the uses of the people. 

The credit union movement swept Germany, 
visibly changing the entire credit situation. 
Gijoups of peasants and workers for the first time 
in their lives escaped from the clutches of the 
moneylender. But, in spite of the constructive 
work done by the German credit unions, there 
was one fatal fla-w in the system. 

Raiffeisen laid down the rules of organization, 
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function, and development. But he presented 
them merely as rules to follow rather than as a 
deep and, cogent philosophy that should flow, by 
means of education, into the minds of the people 
and so change their economic thinking. Nothing 
short of their presentation as such a philosophy is 
adequate. As a result', the Germans never really 
absorbed the true significance of the credit union 
movement sufficiently to enable them to work the 
necessary change. The system grew and expanded 
by virtue of its sound foundation of practicality. 
But its members remained in ignorance of the 
importance of the tool that had been placed in 
their hands. 

For this same reason the co-operative movement 
in Germany was impotent in the face of the rise 
of Hiderism. There had been time enough and 
the idea was great enough to have worked a revo- 
lution in the country. But there had been no sys- 
tem of education to build a strong edifice of demo- 
cratic understanding and technique and, there- 
fore, they were unable to widen the scope of their 
activities or do much to support the tottering 
economic system. Hence, they could do nothing 
but bow to the dictator and look to him to supply 
the leadership they had failed to develop through 
practical education. 

The same shadow. of impotence seems to have 
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follo^vecl the credit union movement to tliis con- 
tinent. A Canadian journalist, Alphonse Desjar- 
dins, brought the movement to Canada in 1900. 
He set up in Levis, Quebec, the first credit union 
in North America. But Desjardins, like those be- 
fore him, sats’ only part of the jncture. Like Raif- 
feisen, he was moved by the spectacle of the 
moneylenders fastening themselves like leeches on 
liis people. 

a small-loan agency of and for the people, 
that credit union was an outstanding success. It 
solved the problem of credit for the people it 
touched. And it did more. It attracted the atten- 
tion of other men who saw, as did Desjardins, that 
some form of credit for the masses was an urgent 
necessity. 

The pioneer of the movement in the United 
States was Edward A. Filene, a wealthy Boston 
merchant nationally famous for his broad social 
outlook. Filene gave generously of his own money 
to launch the credit union movement in America. 
He set up the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau to spread the organization of credit unions 
throughout the United States. He employed Roy 
F. Bergengren and under tlie latter’s dynamic and 
forceful leadership the movement swept across the 
states. In a comparatively fetv years there rvere 
credit unions scattered tliroughout tlie industrial 
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set-up, with members running into millions, with 
assets of millions of dollars. 

The American credit union came through the 
depression, when the big banks were falling by 
the wayside, without a single failure. With a new 
Federal Credit Union Law passed and the assist- 
ance of Federal agencies, the movement went on 
to new heights. In city after city the rule of the 
loan shark was shattered. Industrial workers were 
helped in times of need and depression by diis 
sound system of personal* credit. 

Today the American credit union is a monu- 
ment built by the hands of tire common people. 
But it is, in the final analysis, little more than a 
small-loan system, notable and constructive as it 
admittedly is. There has been no widespread sys- 
tem of adult education to awaken its members to 
its real significance. Except in isolated groups and 
sections, it is not tied up to the great consumer 
movement of which it is inescapably a part. Be- 
cause of this the credit union in the United States 
has failed to play the emphatic part it should now 
be playing in dre building of a nerv and demo- 
cratic economic system. 

In Nova Scotia the men of Antigonish saw 
exactly the same lack of sound credit as had moved 
Raiffeisen, Desjardins, Filene, and the others to 
action. Part and parcel of the system of dealer con- 
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trol that was throttling the Nova Scotian miner, 
fishcnnan, and fanner was the impoverishing sys- 
tem of false credit. 'I’hc .share-croi)pcr of the sea, 
whose boat and gear were mortgtiged to llie local 
merchant, had reached the bog he was in partly 
because of the low prices he received and the high 
ones he paid, and partly because of ilie shameful 
system of forced tribute that mas<}uernded under 
the name of credit. 

'riic farmer in Antigonish County who needed 
to lay in supplies for his spring planting had to 
pay an interest charge of 30 per cent. The fisher- 
man on the coast, who bought new gear on credit 
in order to go to the fishing grounds, paid r,o per 
cent, interest. T'lie workers in the industrial sec- 
tions were paying rates that nni from r,o per cent, 
to 100 per cent, for emergency loans. Tlie story^ of 
credit for the poor and needy in Nova Scotia is the 
same that is seen wherever the banking .system has 
allowed the loan shark to take over the business of 
supplying credit to the people. 

The educational leaders of St. Francis Xavier 
University saw the picture clearly. But, as this 
volume has attempted to .show throughout, they 
saw the primar)' need as education. Whatever or- 
ganizations were set up and put into motion must 
be approached and built through education. For 
the first time a group of men approached die fun- 
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damental problem of credit from the standpoint 
of community building. They studied the whole 
problem of poverty and saw it inextricably bound 
up with the lack of sound and economic credit 
among tire people. To them there was no mere 
problem of setting up small-loan agencies. Their 
job was to show the people how to regain control 
of the whole economic system that should serve 
them. 

Because of this, these men approached the credit 
union technique from a new angle. The credit 
unions, they stated openly, should be so set up and 
founded that they would in time expand into a 
real banking system of the people, functioning 
for them and supporting the larger edifice of pro- 
duction that should come later. These credit 
unions should, of course, first solve the problem 
of short-term credit for the individual. But that 
should be only the first ste'^'. Eventually, as the 
credit unions expanded along with consumer and 
producer organizations, the pressing need for 
short-term credit would be reduced to its logical 
minimum. 

So the first study clubs organized by the new 
extension department were directed to a study of 
money and credit. In the hundreds of kitchen 
schools and tiny halls men and "women followed a 
course of education that reduced to understand- 
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able simplicity the hitlicrto mysterious field of 
finance. Night after night through tliat trinter 
they delved into prepared lessons and emerged in 
the spring ready to do something about surmount- 
ing the first barrier that confronted them. 

Miners in the grip of a depression that had 
throtvn many of them out of work, fishermen on 
the brink of stan'ation, farmers facing the specter 
of final ruin and eviction took up in their study 
clubs the technique of credit unions. While they 
studied their subject they studied also their own 
condition and resources. I'o make the study clubs 
practical beginnings of later action the members 
tvere persuaded to bring in their weekly collec- 
tions. These men, most of them on the precipice 
of disaster and privation, managed to bring in a 
fetv pennies, nickels, and dimes to pool in the com- 
munity fund. 

"When the results of the tvork in Nova Scotia 
are mentioned there are those in the United States 
•who say, "Maybe these people could do it. But to 
save money they must have had a little money, 
Hmv could such a plan be worked in some of our 
stranded communities?” 

The ans'iver is in tlie motivating spirit of the 
•whole movement. There is hardly a community in 
the United States that has not as much ready cash 
as had some of these Nova Scotian fishing villages. 
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Those nickels and dimes and pennies represented 
actual sacrifice on the part of the men and tvomen 
who brought them. 

Consider some of the actual stories of such vil- 
lages. In Johnstotvn, at the time of the launching 
of the adult education program, it tvould have 
been impossible to raise sixty dollars in cash in the 
entire community. Today the credit union started 
in 1935 has $4,000 on deposit and has made loans 
totalling $18,000 in a period of eighteen months. 

Or consider Louisdale.Tn 1935, when the study 
clubs were set up, 75 per cent, of the population 
of five hundred was on direct relief. Out of their 
poverty they collected the pennies and nickels that 
were to be the first stones in the foundation of 
finance. The next year found their credit union 
organized with thirty-five members and a capital 
of forty dollars. Consider, if you will, the self-sac- 
rifice and determination behind that collection of 
forty dollars. As ■with the "whole story of this rise 
of eastern Nova Scotia, mere figures are relatively 
insignificant and powerless to show the actual ac- 
complishments in terms of restored morale and 
self-saving action. Today that tiny village has a 
credit union membership of a hundred and sev- 
enty— and there are only eighty families in the 
village— with a capital of $1,800. Think of that 
■ $1,800 in terms of a- community saved, put on its 
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feet; think o£ that tiny sum turning over and over, 
again and again, in loans to help men and women 
climb out of tire depths! 

The story of most of the little credit unions that 
sprang up in the iv^ake of the study clubs follows 
the same pattern. Always it was the same slow 
accumulation of pennies and dimes by people 
■wTetchedly poor but who saw a great light and 
called on all their strength and determination. 
The pitifully small collections signified their faith 
and dieir hope in this new gospel. 

In the drab mining totvns the story was the 
same. The message of tlie educators of Antigonish 
came to the miners at a time when the blaze of 
rebellion was flaring up among them. Conditions 
were desperate in the towns of Sydney, Reserv'e 
Mines, Glace Bay, Little Bras d’Or. Steel workers 
and miners rs^ere turning to listen to tire Commu- 
nist agitators who at least held out a promise of 
action, even if it rras only one of futile revolution. 
There ^vere men working there two days a rveek 
for as little as a dollar and a half. It took strong 
men to approach such malcontents rvith a program 
of adult education for action and an invitation to 
start saving money. 

Nevertheless the leaders of St. Francis Xavier 
rvent there. They stood before the miners and 
challenged them to do something about their pre- 
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dicament. They talked the hard-fisted language of 
these men, daring them to do something besides 
waste their breath in talk of rebellion. 

They went further and looked for the natural 
leaders among the men. Thus they found A. S. 
MacIntyre. MacIntyre had been one of the leading 
spirits in the miners’ revolt. As one of the heads 
of the union he had helped organize a strike that 
ended in utter defeat. He was blacklisted by all 
the industrial organizations. He walked the roads 
for four years vainly looking for work. Bitter and 
disillusioned, he s^vung further and further toward 
the left in his thinking and talking. He became 
active in the Communist Party and developed into 
something of a soapbox agitator. 

Here, decided the wise men of Antigonish, was 
the natural leader. They knew their men and their 
times. They realized that A. S. MacIntyre was in 
revolt against the patent and undeniable wongs 
that oppressed him and his fellows. Give him a 
working philosophy, they reasoned further, turn 
his great energy and ability into constructive chan- 
nels and he would help rebuild the sorry town in 
which he lived. 

They were wise enough to approach him with a 
challenge. They presented their plan of action and 
asked him what he intended to do about it. He 
listened, and swung gradually their way, seeing in 
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the credit union movement an opportunity to 
build up workers’ funds. So he used his abilities as 
a leader to sell tltis new idea to the miners. 

Today A. S. MacIntyre is at the head of the 
credit union organization in Nova Scotia. He has 
shed his philosophy of rebellion and preaches no'sv 
the htird and strong logic of this netv movement 
that is working the sweeping and constructive 
change for which he once merely harangued. 

Because of him and other men like him a spirit 
of regeneration is apparent in tlie mining totvns. 
The credit union at Reserve Mines was started in 
study clubs where members brought in their 
dimes and quarters. When the credit union was 
organized there tvere thirty-five members with a 
total capital of sixty dollars. The financial report 
of December, 1937, shows tliat credit union tvdth a 
capital of over $25,000, a membership of six hun- 
dred fourteen, and loans of over $38,000 made 
during the year. 

That was the first credit union in the area of 
which Sydney is the center. In that group of small 
mining towns there are notv nineteen credit 
unions tvith a total membership of more than nine 
thousand— credit unions diat hat^e amassed nearly 
$350,000 in total assets and that have loaned dur- 
ing the year close to a half million dollars to tlieir 
members. 
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This result grew directly out of trie study clubs. 
The clubs still go on, though the work of actual 
organization of the credit unions is now a matter 
of routine. The study clubs are formed of men and 
women -who have, only started. The credit union 
was their springboard to a continuous program of 
reform and reconstruction. These miners, under 
the leadership of St. Francis Xavier University, 
have found a -^vay of reaching the throttle of their 
economic destiny and are. today slowly learning 
how to open it notch by notch and speed up the 
drive of their program. 

Talk to A. S. MacIntyre and he will tell you of 
the time, but a few years ago, when May Day was 
the biggest holiday in Cape Breton. He saiv in 
those years the May Day parade number seven 
thousand miners who marched through the streets 
of the mining district with their sickle-and-ham- 
mer flags and banners and their bands playing 
"The Red Flag” while from the press and the pub- 
lic platform sounded accusations of everything 
from treason to organized destruction. He will tell 
you of May Day, 1937, when an even dozen turned 
out for the meeting. 

The significance here lies in the changed think- 
ing of the miners. They have been given a phil- 
osophy that works— and that, after all, was what 
they were looking for in the days of their rebellion. 
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The result proves, also, the wisdom and discern- 
ment of men like Dr. Tompkins and Dr. Coady, 
who said again and again when facing the problem 
of the miners’ rebellion, “You can’t fight Commu- 
nism or Fascism. You can only wipe them out by 
removing the causes that breed them.’’ 

In Glace Bay there is another ancsting sign. 
The credit union there, -^viih its §26,000 of assets, 
is housed in ^vhat was, in the bad old days, the 
local baiToom. Along the counter are the wickets 
through -which the miners pass their deposits and 
draw their loans. Their money still passes across 
the same bar, but now into their own bank instead 
of into the pockets of the saloonkeeper who made 
his profit out of their misery. The customers of the 
old saloon are different men, too busy now with 
tlieir routine of studying and planning for tomor- 
row to bother with the “Red Rory” that used to 
pass over the bar. 

It is, however, in the utilization of the funds 
so accumulated that one discovers the striking dif- 
ference bectveen the credit unions of Nova Scotia 
and those organized elsewhere on the continent. 
Through education and practical experience 
there has been fixed in the minds of the people 
the idea that the credit union is the primary tool 
to be used in the remaking of society. The credit 
union is looked upon by the individual members 
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as the foundation of financial strength for the rest 
of their co-operative building. 

True, the same personal loan service is set up. 
But this is done, not to alleviate a bad situation, 
but to change radically that situation. The farmer 
or fisherman is given a'short-term credit to pay off 
the merchant in tvhose grip he has been, thereby 
giving him freedom to produce and to trade with 
his own marketing or consumer co-operative. 
Thus in Nova Scotia die old credit union has 
acquired a new and important dimension. 

In most of its operations in the United States 
the credit union completes its job when it has 
iviped out uneconomic credit, installment-buying, 
and the like among its members. In Nova Scotia, 
when this point has been reached, the job has only 
begun. After that the credit union begins to ex- 
pand into the local banking institution. 

Also, the credit union officers and directors in 
the United States, while naturally concerned with 
utilizing the credit union to simplify the small- 
loan situation and mitigate the financial lot of the 
members, have no background of community 
thinking. Men and women are rescued from the 
clutches of the loan shark. They are taught to 
budget small incomes and stay on a stricdy cash 
basis of purchasing. In doing this the United 
States’ credit unions have accomplished a magnifi- 
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cent and necessary job. In Nova Scoiia the .same 
svork is carried on, but from the .siandj)oini of the 
good of the entire community. 

One loan made by a small credit union in Nova 
Scotia illustrates the point. In that village an un- 
employed man svith a few dollars of capital ap- 
proached his credit union. He had an op|)ortunity 
to obtain a small contract on a nets- hightvay proj- 
ect. He asked the credit union to lend him the 
balance he needed to buy a truck with which to 
start work. 

Since this was the type of work the credit 
union’s directors ts-ished to push fons-ard, they 
quickly aj^proved his loan and gave him the 
money, taking a lien on the truck as collateral for 
the fct\- hundred dollars he had borrowed. So the 
man ts-ent to -work on the highway. 

He kept up his jjayments to the credit union 
while earning more than he had ever been able 
to do before. Eveiq-thing went smoothly until he 
became seriously ill and had to be taken to <i hos- 
pital. Here was a case ts'here the worker, under 
the old system, would have slipped into penury' 
and financial' helplessness. Any ordinary loan 
agency would have seized the truck to protect its 
loan. His wife and children tvould have been 
throttm on relief while hospital bills piled up. But 
tliis was not an ordinary loan agency. The officers 
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and directors were thinking in community terms. 
They decided that in this case the credit union 
must justify its existence. 

A meeting was called and the credit union lead- 
ers worked out a plan. They hired a man to oper- 
ate the truck and carry through the -tvork which 
the truck o-^vner had contracted to do. The credit 
union collected the money due the truck o^wner, 
They paid the driver, kept up the installments on 
_ the loan, and turned over 'fire balance to the family 
of the sick man. 

Here was practical community service in action. 
That man while in the hospital was free of the 
strength-sapping rvorry that otherwise might have 
hindered his regaining health and strength. He 
was insured against the specter of the loss of his 
business and the piling up of debts against him. 
He knew that his family ^vas not being forced to 
accept the humiliation of relief and charity. When 
he came out of the hospital, it ■was to take over his 
going business in sound financial condition. 

In the credit unions of the United States thrift 
is encouraged. But it is little more than thrift for 
thrift’s sake, giving the ^vorkman a wider margin 
of purchasing power, freeing him financially, and 
raising his standard of living. 

In Nova Scotia thrift is encouraged for a totally 
different reason. The Nova Scotian, in tlie new and 
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dynamic credit union set up through community 
action, sees thrift as but a step in the ladder that 
leads upward. In most cases the five-dollar share of 
stock bought by the member with his dimes and 
quarters represents the first five dollars he has ever 
saved. That five dollars becomes his stake in a new 
type ef social finance and credit. In the same man- 
ner the group on the whole looks upon the few 
thousand dollars saved in the village as the lever 
to move rocks from the community path. It is a 
small pool, the sole function of which is not merely 
to take care of seasonal and emergency loans. It 
represents the first money ever gathered in the 
community, belonging to the community and 
working for the community. Because of this, 
^vithin the next few years the credit union move- 
ment in Nova Scotia -^vill develop into ^ banking 
system owned and controlled by the people. 

Today that movement is woven inextricably 
into the pattern of community regeneration. From 
a comprehensive study of credit and its' uses 
through the credit union the farmer, for example, 
goes on to study in the same groups better methods 
of farming, the grading of stock, better utilization 
of the land on which he works. He studies these 
things and then turns to the credit union for the 
financial help that tvill allow him to put his agri- 
cultural education to practical use. 
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In every community, whether it be a fishing vil- 
lage or a mining town, the approach to the credit 
union is the same. The individual is taught that 
he is developing his own banking system that will 
eventually empower him and his fellows to take 
full control of every economic function of the 
community in which they live. 

A new use of credit unions in the United States 
is necessary if the destroying system of share-crop- 
ping and enervating tenancy is ever to be broken. 
The credit unions must expand from their present 
position as mere lending agencies in the industrial 
areas into the field of actual regeneration in small 
communities and rural districts. To do this the 
same type of practical education adopted by Nova 
Scotia is needed. 

Educational and social leaders can develop such 
credit unions. The machinery for setting up credit 
unions already exists. The Federal Credit Union 
Law makes possible the formation of credit unions 
anywhere. More important, there is now before 
them the vitality injected into the movement by 
St. Francis Xavier University— the vitality that 
proceeds directly from the action of an enlight- 
ened and awakened people. 

Until such a reform is carried out the credit 
union movement will' continue as a huge and fine 
personal loan service skirting the real and basic 
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problems of the men and ^\’omcn ^vho see no way 
of niilizing the finances that they themselves have 
created. The wide margin of their wages wall con- 
tinue to flow into a system that destroys individual 
ot\mcrship and keeps tvorkcr and farmer economi- 
cally impotent. 

The credit union that today does no more than 
fake care of the necessary .short-term loans of the 
workers and curtail somewhat the spread of the 
pernicious habit of installment-buying fostered by 
the commercial system is -iv'eak and antiquated in 
compai'ison with the credit unions of Nova Scotia. 
For the Nova Scotian people’s bank today stands 
solidly behind co-operative consumer, marketing, 
and producer action, housing, resettlement, and 
regeneration. It has become the active tool of the 
people rather than a medium that does little more 
than mitigate a few of the chronic and oppressive 
ills that beset the wage earner. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PEOPLE’S OWN YARDSTICK 

P erhaps the most progressive aspect of the St. 

Francis Xavier University program of adult 
education is its totally different outlook on the 
spiritual and intellectual needs of the people. The 
men of Antigonish did not believe in presenting 
their program as a palliative. They could see no 
easy ■way for the people out of the economic abyss. 
To get out they would have to climb. The effort 
^vould call for the last ounce of strength, the last 
reserves of mind and heart. There was but one 
■^vay out: It 'tvould have to be the hard way because 
lifting the people by easy stages with outside help 
would leave them in a position to slip back into 
the depths when that help was taken from them. 

Adult education, as the educators saw it, there- 
fore, must be a process of applied discipline. The 
people must be conditioned and hardened for bat- 
tle. They must be told that they 'ivould have to 
ivork and fight. The study clubs must teach the 
people self-discipline, must teach them to tighten 
• - ' . 89 
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their belts and steel their muscles of their otvn 

accord. 

For years leaders of adult education all over the 
continent have felt that their courses must be 
sugar-coated. This desire to make tilings easy for 
the people, to sugar-flavor everything presented 
to them motivated not only education but most 
organizational ivork among the depressed rural 
classes. The marketing of farm products and. the 
organization of farmers in tlie United States too 
often folloived this same pattern. Government 
agencies and farm organizations tried to work out 
painless cures for the ills of the farmers. Farmers 
^vere told, -with fine oratorical fervor, to vote for 
this or that self-appointed Moses in order to be 
led smootlily and effortlessly out of the economic 
ivilderness— the wilderness into ivhich their oivn 
ignorance of economic practices and organization 
had betrayed tliem. They ivere told that they, the 
salt of the earth, were in financial jeopardy be- 
cause of the greed of the big interests. 

There was plenty of truth in the assertion. But 
it ivas just as true that the farmers have not pulled 
out and never will pull out of the hole they are in 
except under their own power. No pattern of agri- 
t^tiltural legislation alone will do it, no matter 
what die sincerity and honesty of the framers of 
the legislation. The problem of the farmers, like 
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the problem of every worker, must be solved by 
self-reliant action derived from study and self- 
discipline. 

The belief in the “painless” method of eco- 
nomic reform has bred more parasites and “chis- 
elers” than perhaps any other single belief in our 
times. In the first decades of this century the con- 
tinent was inundated with shouters who barn- 
stormed the country with their panaceas. Their 
voices were as loud as the windy outpourings of 
the demagogues as they told the farmer their pat- 
ented easy ways. All the farmer had to do, to 
see all his troubles vanish, was put his dollars into 
stock of this or that so-called co-operative. 

Because there was no background of education, 
no foundation of self-disciplining study among the 
farmers, they were easy marks for the organizers. 
They poured their money by millions into the 
schemes and sat back to wait for the full appear- 
ance of the marketing millennium. 

Most of the schemes blew wide open before 
they had operated long, leaving the farmers with 
unpleasant memories and some shares of stock that 
^vere worth exactly the price of scrap paper. Many 
such schemes drew trails of fake co-operatives from 
California to Maine. They pockmarked the coun- 
try with a rash of failure and left the farmers more 
hopelessly embittered than they had been before. 
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The same atiitiicle toward painless relief per- 
mitted the rise of another evil that, as far as the 
farmers were concerned, ^vas as bad as complete 
and utter failure. Among the groups that went out 
to organize tvere those who did set up pov.'erful 
and active marketing organizations. But, after 
they Vvere in operation, something that the farmers 
had never expected became manifest. The mar- 
keting organizations belonged to and were con- 
trolled by the promoters and the groups that bad 
sent them out. The dairy industry today is a patch- 
work of co-operatives that arc otvned body and 
soul by the big distributors. Called co-operatives, 
they function to assure the organizers themselves 
of a sure and dependable supply of milk. The 
fanner members find their membership a hind- 
rance rather than a help. The co-operative they 
'helped bring into being has, in many instances, 
iviped out other buyers and distributors and tight- 
ened die bondage in which the farmers are held. 

In other fields the same thing has happened. 
Shrewd gendemen, catching the popularity of the 
word "co-operative,” have used it to their own ad- 
vantage. They were able to do this because, until 
the rapid gro'wth of the new type of democratically 
owned and controlled co-operatives that appeared 
but a comparatively few years ago, there ivas 
nothing in the nature of co-operative education 
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among these farmers. Those who should have led 
them educationally maintained the belief that the 
average farmer was incapable of assimilating edu- 
cation. 

Turning again to St.-Francis Xavier University 
with its vigorous and constructive program of 
adult education, we find the educational leaders 
there facing the hard facts. The Nova Scotian farm 
had slipped backward slowly year by year. Actual 
figures show that the percentage of land under 
tillage per farm is now less than it was in the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century. 

Farming as a means of livelihood had come to 
be looked upon with scorn by the rising genera- 
tion. The facts behind that attitude were many 
and diverse, yet tied up with the central error, 
lack of education. The average farmer knew little 
of modern methods. The fe'^v boys who did take 
courses in the Provincial Agricultural College 
generally headed for Ontario or the West as soon 
as they had been graduated, taking with them out 
of the Province the education for which the tax- 
payers had put up the money. 

The sheep and lambs on most of the farms were 
scrawny and ill-kept. The wool marketed "was of 
low grade. The lambs could not compete tvith 
the better quality brought in from the outside. 
Poultry-keeping was in the same class, or lack of 
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class. The few hens that had the run of die fields 
and farm buildings represented the farm flock in 
most instances. Dairy cattle, with the exception of 
a fc\v'’ herds, belonged in the same category tnth 
the sheep and poultry. 

The problem ^ras dual, with the two pliases in- 
terlocking. To bring any sort of improvement to 
the Nova Scotian farm there had to be a better 
organized method of marketing. Yet to make such 
marketing successful the farmer had to be taught 
to raise a better grade of produce. 

The men of St. Francis Xavier University there- 
fore approached the job as one primarily of educa- 
tion. They did not intend to make any drive for 
Government funds nor follow the old formula of 
promotional organization. They carried ideas to 
the people and taught them to study themselves 
and their farm problems in the small community 
study circles. 

Neither did these educators attempt to discount 
the odds. If there were ever to be successful farms 
using modern methods of production and market- 
ing there must be developed a new type of farmer. 
They made no secret of the fact that they were out 
to change the thinking of the men and -women on 
the fai-ms, and to wipe out the stigma of ignorance 
and hopelessness that had marked Nova Scotian 
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agriculture for so long. It was a big job. The edu- 
cators had the vision to tell the people so and thus 
got them lined up for the battle ahead. 

Dr. Coady, in one of his public addresses, out- 
lined the nature and^scope of the St. Francis 
Xavier program when he said: “The moral and 
mental fiber of die people is developed by what 
they do. The process by which the Canadian peo- 
ple will win for themselves a free world is the 
process that will toughen their sinews and make 
them worthy of the better life when they succeed 
in getting it. The fundamental error of the so- 
called quick remedies for die reconstruction of 
the world from the Townsend Plan to Commu- 
nism is in the belief that a people can become 
great without doing great things. They cannot run 
a world widiout learning the techniques of the 
process. The harder the things that we ask of the 
people the greater they ivill be. A proper system of 
adult education in this free land will enable them 
to explore their possibilities and express them- 
selves in a way unknown to our forefathers.’’ 

So the educators began to go before the people 
with facts and figures of the real situation that 
underlay the depressed fishing and farming popu- 
lations. They told the lobster fishermen the prices 
of lobsters on the Boston and New York markets. 
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They pointed out that only their own ignorance 
had held them to an acceptance of seven ceiiLs a 
pound tv'hilc other fishermen were getting twenty 
or more cents a pound. They pointed out to the 
farmers that while they sank deeper and deeper 
into tcnanc)' and debt, the industrial -jrorkers and 
city d\\’cllcrs of the Province were obliged to im- 
port millions of dollars worth of agricultural jirod- 
ucts a year. In poultiy alone the yearly bill was 
about Si 60,000 for some 800,000 pounds im- 
ported. 

These ivcre the background facts. ^Adien these 
had been sufficiently absorbed by the people they 
were challenged to face the situation squarely and 
begin to do something about it. Literature on the 
improvement and grading of stock was obtained 
from governmental agencies. On the marketing 
end tlie people were asked to study the reforms 
that countries like Denmark had is’orked in that 
same field. Gradually out of the little study clubs 
cime the signs of the changing thinking" of the 
people. These -u-ere vigorous and portentous signs 
because tliey ^vere produced by the people them- 
selves out of 'their newly born determination and 
knowledge. Government subsidies might have 
worked some reforms more quickly. But some- 
thing more important than mere marketing re- 
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form and agricultural improvement ^vas being 
wrought here. The people were saving themselves. 
And the changes proceeded directly from that sal- 
vation. 

Around the litde study clubs poultry and lamb 
marketing pools grew up. Products were rigidly 
graded and sent direct to Halifax. Immediately 
prices of farm products rose. So good a job had 
these little groups done that in many cases satisfied 
agents in Halifax got them bonuses for quality 
goods. 

The flocks and herds of the eastern end of Nova 
Scotia have shown improvement year by year. And 
year by year the marketing activities of the groups 
have expanded. In 1934, to cite one instance, the 
newly formed pools marketed some g.ooo pounds 
of graded poultry. By 1937 this figure had risen 
to 85,000. This year will see another and larger 
expansion of these totals. 

In each community the agricultural improve- 
ment and marketing expansion has grmvn around 
the CTedit union. The farmer, after studying farm- 
ing and marketing methods, turns to the credit 
union for the small sums of money needed to buy 
better seed and fertilizer, to improve the quality 
of his, flock or herd by bringing in better sires. The 
marketing organization- grows, in most instances, 
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out of the available credit that allo'ivs the farmer 
to buy and sell ivdiere he will rather than through 
a merchant ■srho holds him in the grip of debt. 

Even more pronounced is the difference •worked 
among the shore fishermen by the practical tech- 
niques that have come out of the study clubs, for- 
mulated by awakened men who begin to feel their 
ability to change conditions and thi'ough their 
o'ivn efforts to control the system that had all but 
destroyed them. In fishing, even more than in 
agriculture, the last few decades before the coming 
of this educational technique saw the 'vvorker going 
steadily do'svnhill. 

At the opening of the century there was a system 
of tvholesale fish marketing that did give the fisher- 
man something of a chance. In the fish buying 
season the big dealers of Halifax sent agents to 
buy the catch. These men, by bidding against each 
other, kept the prices at a decent level. Also, the 
fisherman dealt directly with these men -^yhen he 
tvanted to buy fishing gear and supplies. There- 
fore he got something better than retail quotations 
on his supplies. 

A system of local agencies gradually superseded 
this method. The big dealers themselves began to 
sho^v the trend of centralization. They merged 
more closely, became more powerful and self- 
centered, and functioned purely as wholesalers. 
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Local agents took over the business of selling to 
the fishermen at retail prices. These local agents 
used the credit they controlled in the stores to 
impose upon the individual fisherman their dic- 
tated prices for fish. 

The revolt that grew out of the study clubs ap- 
peared first in words. Men met at their boats and 
■^vharves and talked over what they had learned, 
not in the old growl of helpless resentment, but 
with a new, vibrant note of hopeful determination. 

One such gathering met at Whitehead one day 
and talked over the lobster situation. Their large 
lobsters went ultimately to a Boston dealer. The 
local dealer bought these lobsters in crates of one 
hundred forty pounds each. With lobsters selling 
for seven cents a pound the fisherman got nine 
dollars and eighty cents for his crate. 

The studies of the small group at Whitehead 
had taught them that there was a way to get more. 
Notv a few of them met to study how to ixtilize 
tliat way. The leader suggested that they make up 
a crate of lobsters and send it direct to Boston. But 
they did not know anyone there who would handle 
their lobsters when they arrived. Boston was a 
faraway place, its metliods of marketing unknown. 
To these poor fishermen the whole idea was vague 
and rather frightening,' ' 

But these few men were determined to do some- 
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thing. One of them got a copy of a fishing gazette 
and at random picked the name of a lobster dealer. 
They made up their crate of lobsters, iced it, and 
shipped it to his address. Then they sat back and 
^raited to see ^vhat would happen. Some of them 
feared that nothing would Iiappen, that they 
trould never hear of that crate of lobsters again. 
But they had made up their minds to gamble on 
that hundred and forty pounds of shellfish. 

When a letter amved fi'om the Boston' dealer 
they gathered together in a little impromptu meet- 
ing. They were almost afraid to open the letter. 
Finally the chairman of the gi'oup ripped it open 
and stared at the check. The rest gathered around 
and stared also, unable to grasp the significance of 
the slip of paper. The check ivas for thirty-tivo 
dollars— thirty-tis’^o dollars for lobsters that up till 
then had brought them nine dollars and eighty 
cents. 

The next day die neivs of that check spread. It 
eventually got to die ears of the local dealers, ivdio 
decided on si\nft action to kill this move in its 
infancy. They sent out word that they would not 
buy the small canning-sized lobsters from any fish- 
erman ivho shipped his large lobsters direct to 
Boston. 

Again the fishermen called a meeting and talked 
it over. They figured out the prices they could get 
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for lobsters in Boston, and realized that they 
wotdd be ahead of the game even if they had to 
throw all their cannery-sized lobsters away. So 
they told die dealers "where they could go ivith 
their dictum. 

The buyers’ strike did not last the day. The 
dealers saw they ivere beaten and came around to 
buy the cannery lobsters they had to have if their 
plants were to keep going, and if they were to fill 
their orders. The neivs of that check swept like a 
tornado along the coast, jolting all the other study 
clubs into quick action. Today most of the lob- 
sters from that Nova Scotian shore are handled 
through the co-operative organization. The deal- 
ers who buy from unorganized fishermen are hav- 
ing to meet competitive prices in order to get a 
share of the catch. 

From the selling of lobsters the fishermen moved 
naturally to the marketing of other fish. They had 
found their way and discovered that there was 
nothing mysterious about marketing. 

In Little Dover, to return again to that fishing 
village, there was little direct contact Tvith the out- 
side -world five years ago. A telegram arriving 
there -would have created a major sensation in the 
hamlet. Today the manager of the local marketing 
co-operative leans his elbo-^v nonchalantly on the 
desk while he calls up his agent in Boston 
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talks prices and market changes. That is one of 
the most significant alterations that adult educa- 
tion has tvorked in a people tvho tvere, a fetv years 
ago, tvithout initiative or resources. 

At L’Ardoise there has always been a brisk bus- 
iness in salt mackerel, ^vhich are shipped to the 
West Indies. A barrel of ttvo hundred pounds of 
fish used to bring $3.47. The barrel was sent to 
the fisherman and he was charged $1.10 for that. 
There was a sales charge of fifty cents a barrel. 
Thus the fisherman actually got $1.87 a barrel for 
his shipment. 

Today these fishermen have taken over the job 
in their otvn co-operative. Last year they got $6.46 
a barrel. The fishermen, as a group, secure their 
barrels in large lots and so save on packing costs. 
And then there is the credit union. The fisher- 
man now has a place of storage where he can hold 
his fish till the market is right. Through the credit 
union he can get a loan to carry him until the fish 
are sold. He is no longer in the grip of a system 
that tip till a feiv years ago had him absolutely 
at its mercy. 

All through this whole section fishermen and 
farmers were always eager to leave their land or 
their boats to work on the roads. But their study 
has already brought a change that becomes more 
marked as time goes on. Now road ivork and sim- 
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ilar methods of making extra money are for off 
seasons. Fishing and farming are coming back into 
their own as dignified and profitable methods of 
livelihood. 

Back of the individual progress made by farmer 
and fisherman there is always the ne-w sense of 
group action that motivates the community. Con- 
trast this -^vith many marketing groups in the 
United States; there is the difference between the 
effectiveness of a mere business organization and 
that of a reborn community. In too many market- 
ing systems in the United States the farmer is 
merely a subscriber to the system. He ships his 
products and leaves everything else to the mem- 
bers of a self-perpetuating directorate that is con- 
cerned with doing a strictly mercantile job. 

In Nova Scotia the members of the marketing 
co-operative take an active part in its management 
and functions. What the officers learn of new 
methods of grading and marketing becomes the 
property of the poorest member through the study 
groups. 

Thus, through education, we see the old system 
of co-operative marketing being given totally new 
outlooks and meanings. We see marketing organi- 
zations rising out of education in the service of 
distribution— organizations in which the needs and 
rights of both consumer and primary producer are 
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recognized and protected. The marketing co-oper- 
ative looks to'ward the formation of the consumer 
co-operative to provide the true and just balance 
betiveen producer and consumer. Set up in this 
manner, backed by education and intelligent di- 
rection, die marketing co-operative in Nova Scotia 
is becoming die people’s oi\m yardstick, measur- 
ing markets and the capacity of the people to 
consume rather than their ability to pay profits. ; 



CHAPTER VII 

RETAILERS OF ETHICS 

W HEN the twenty-eight -weavers of Rochdale, 
England, set down on paper the principles 
that were to govern the type of business enterprise 
they envisaged, they wrote a declaration of eco- 
nomic independence. They gave new importance 
and potver to the hitherto ignored consumer. They 
considered, in their society, the consumer as tire 
all-important unit of the whole economic set-up. 
It rvas his money, which he could spend as he 
pleased, that ruled all business. 

Successive generations of co-operators through 
ninety years of action have proved the soundness 
of the Rochdale Principles of Consumer Co-opera- 
tion. The original tiny store on Toad Lane has 
grown into a huge business organization tvith mil- 
lions of members doing a business that runs into 
billions of dollars a year. The consumers, through 
their societies, orvn and control thousands of re- 
tail units, the big central -ivholesale, hundreds of 
factories, one of England’s largest banks, and in- 
surance companies. The movement has spread 
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across the tvorld until today there is scarcely a 
country that does not practice some form of con- 
sumer co-operation. 

Yet in appraising the British movement today 
one must admit that there is something radically 
t\Tong with the "whole set-up. The organized con- 
sumers of the British Isles have in their grasp a 
iveapon tvith which they could reform the eco- 
nomic structure. That they have not done so is 
proof of actual weakness within the movement. To 
understand that -weakness it is necessar}' only to 
glance at the methods and practices which govern 
the British consumer societies today. 

The n\^enty-eight tveavers who set up the first 
consumer co-operative had to study assiduously 
and deeply the economic system under -which they 
lived. Out of their studies came the set of rules 
and principles that have become the foundation 
of the movement all over the -world. But they 
allowed one great flaw to remain, as did Raiffeisen 
in the credit union movement. They did the 
pioneer -\vork, or -v^'hat they believed -was the 
pioneer -work, and left the movement to grow by 
the po-^ver and -^veight of its own sound strength. 
They, and those -^vho came after them, did not 
understand the necessity of changing the thinking 
of the men and ^vomen who tvere to make up the 
membership of the whole vast movement. 
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Consequently we find in Great Britain today a 
tremendous and splendid business organization 
built by the people. It has revolutionized shop- 
keeping in England and Scotland. But it has done 
little more than that. Today the British co-opera- 
tive movement is still in the hopeful stage. It can 
work great changes, do magnificent things, if the 
members are educated tp make of the British co- 
operatives a great movement rather than a mere 
business organization. 

Turn to the consumer movement in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the difference becomes 
strikingly apparent even to the casual observer. In 
Sweden and Denmark the movement was built on 
a foundation of education. The people were shotvn 
co-operation not merely as a method of doing busi- 
ness but as a philosophy of action by which to 
change the world in which they lived. The Swedes 
and Danes, therefore, have built something great 
and enduring. Their education in co-operation has 
permeated the minds and souls of the people, 
working drastic changes in their social, economic, 
and political thinking. 

The Swedes and Danes have built a great co- 
operative movement while the British have clung 
to a co-operative business structure. The Swedes 
and Danes utilized co-operation to clarify eco- 
noinic procedures. They did not cling slavishly to 
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the ideal of absolute consumer control that has 
dominated the British. They considered the pri- 
mary producer as important as the consumer. In 
otlter tvords, the individual is allo^\’ed control and 
importance on either end. As a consumer he is 
protected against the exploitation of monopolies. 
As' a producer he is guaranteed a fair return on 
his labors. With such understanding, backed and 
expanded by sound adult education, the Scandina- 
vians have forged steadily ahead of tlie British in 
actual accomplishments. 

In one city in England there are 100,000 mem- 
bers of the local consumer co-operative. The 
quarterly meeting sees perhaps a hundred of these 
organized consumers appear to vote on matters 
vitally affecting all of the members. Thus the 
British movement has dei^eloped into something 
approaching a bureaucracy, w'ith tlie various boards 
of directors, from die smallest individual society up 
to the governing body of die isdiolesale, virtually 
self-perpetuating. The vast army of individual 
members of the society are dierefore little more 
than dividend seekers, using consumer stores only 
because they thereby save money. This is the de- 
plorable fact that has prevented the British co- 
operators from exerting more strengdi on the 
national front. If their financial and commercial 
poiver were today backed by an intelligent and 
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alert membership they could come close to con- 
trolling the whole British economic sti'ucture. 

Fortunately the leaders in the early American 
movement sa'w the flaw-in the British organization. 
As consumer co-operatives spread they commenced 
to study the various movements in the ^v^orld in 
a search for techniques and rules. Immediately 
they "^vere struck by the vitality in the Stvedish and 
Danish co-operatives as compared to the British. 
When they examined them more closely they dis- 
covered that the difference was one of education. 
The Swedes and Danes used education to build 
their co-operatives while the British did little more 
than publicize and organize. 

Because of this, the leaders of the present Ameri- 
can consumer movement began to educate. The 
big wholesales in the United States, key organiza- 
tions in the whole movement, began to set up edu- 
cational departments ^vith full-time staffs. Dur- 
ing the past few years the American co-operators 
have done most of their organization through edu- 
cation. Because of this the American movement 
today is stveeping forward like an avalanche. In 
the Middle West the co-operative movement has 
gone into the oil business and in state after state 
is challenging the lead of Standard Oil. In states 
like Ohio tliere have been set up units that 
are becoming the actual centers of economic life 
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in the communities. The membership is barraged 
with education. As a result the consumers arc 
waking up to their rights, and to their po-sv^ers 
under those rights. 

This education, further, is beginning to break 
down* the barrier that the profit system erected be- 
hveen producer and consumer. Since all men are 
naturally producers, just as all are naturally con- 
sumers, die rights and duties of the tivo are co- 
incidental and co-dependent. To insure justice tc 
a man as producer he must also be protected as 
a consumer. 

The philosophy of the British movement which 
says that all poiver must be vested in the con- 
sumer is sound enough on paper. But, when 
pushed to the limits, to ivhich the British have 
pushed it, the rule puts into the bureaua-atic con- 
trol of a centralized board certain fundamental 
sendees that naturally belong to the individual as 
a primary producer. For instance, through retail 
stores and ivholesales the British have moved di- 
rectly back to die land in many lines. The con- 
sumer societies now oivn and control fruit farms 
and plantations. "WTiile ivages paid are adequate, 
the system, in the long run, ivill rob the individual 
of his primar)^ right of owning and ivorking the 
land, thus running counter to the ivhole demo- 
cratic dream. 
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As we approach Nova Scotia we see the argu- 
ment carried out in hard, unavoidable facts. Con- 
sumer co-operation, of the British variety, had 
come to Nova Scotia yjears before. There is in Syd- 
ney today a co-operative organized by men who 
follo'^ved the British pattern of organization with- 
out education. Started in 1907 with a membership 
of twenty-eight and a capital of three hundred 
forty-three dollars, the organization grew until it 
was doing a business of a million and a quarter 
in 1929. With a large store in Sydney it operated 
four branch stores, a milk pasteurizing plant, and 
a bakery. During its period of operation it has 
paid back to its members about ^3, 000,000 in 
patronage dividends. 

Yet in the thirty years of its operation this so- 
ciety has done little to make any impress on the 
community. Without education the members of 
the society remain in ignorance of the meaning 
and significance of co-operation. They collect their 
patronage dividends and for that reason alone 
shop at the co-operative. The directors are elected 
year after year by the tiny group of members who 
actually run the store. It is a Canadian copy of the 
English organization, efficient and sound but with- 
out the life blood of community knowledge and 
direction. From this standpoint, as far as tire mem- 
bers fin Sydney are concerned, the store is ineffec- 
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tiuil. ll is ihcro ii) Sydney ruid there it stays, doinj; 
nothing to pnsli its boundaries outward, for tiic 
sinij)le reason that it laeks the only motivating 
power tliai rould push it forward— eduraiion. 

I'he work of St. I'raneis Xavier IJjiiversity in 
No\a Scotia proves by contrast the difference be- 
‘tween the old burcaucratie idea and the new and 
vital ide.al of progress through increased knowl- 
edge and .sound self-help. In the study clubs .scai- 
icred over the eastern end of the Province ihc 
fust problem attacked rvas that of credit. Out of 
these studies came tlte credit unions. Tlte groups 
then progressefl toward the ne.'tt problem in the 
community. If the group considered producer ac- 
tion the first essential, the marketing or processing 
co-operatives grew uj). If the problem was one of 
consumers, the store was next. In many cases pro- 
ducers and consumers organized at the .same time, 
with the membership of both units interlocking. 

The store, when it is set up, becomes the pride 
and responsibility of the community. ^Vhere the 
British store has grown up on a basis of straight 
business sendee, tvilh prices and dividends bring- 
ing in the membership, the store under the St. 
Francis Xavier direction is built by the members 
as a mere unit in the new community they ex- 
pect to develop by their own efforts. The store 
does bring down prices and docs pay dividends. 
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But these things are merely signs to the awakened 
people that they are on the right track, that they 
have a rule that works. 

The member of the "older store can be drawn 
away by lower prices. His loyalty is something to be 
measured in dollars and cents. The loyalty of the 
members to the netv store that has come out of the 
study clubs is something else. They buy from the 
store because it is definitely theirs. If prices else- 
where are lotver it means one of ttvo things; either 
their store is being run inefficiently or else the mer- 
chants are cutting prices in order to VTeck their 
new enterprise. 

In either case there is but one thing to do- 
study the whole situation more closely. If there 
is inefficiency, that is a community problem that 
they must solve. If it is a question of the local 
merchant attempting to wreck their store by a 
policy of underselling, their course is just as clear. 
With this understanding the store development in 
Nova Scotia has been both sound and rapid. 

Under the old profit-making system the local 
merchant who ran the store was in almost et'ery 
case the agent for the outside interests who bought 
the products of the farmers and fishermen. With 
the individuals in the community neck-deep in 
debt to the merchant, he, as the agent of the big 
dealers in Halifax, exacted an extra toll from fisher- 
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men and farmers. The community was at his mercy, 
paying ivhat he tvished to ask for consumer goods 
and accepting ivhat he pleased to pay them for 
their products. 

The fishermen of Whitehead who got seven cents 
a pound for their live lobsters paid seventy cents 
a pound for the twine they used in making their 
lobster traps. They paid $7.50 a thousand for the 
latlis they used in the traps. Rope cost them 
twenty-eight cents a pound and gasoline forty cents 
a gallon. Between such exorbitant prices and the 
starvation return on their catch they were squeezed 
into the common mold of poverty. 

Through their study clubs they began the 
marketing of their lobsters. Out of the same study 
clubs came the formula for action as consumei's. 
Before they had the money necessary to set up a 
store they began to pool their orders and shop 
farther afield. They brought tlie price of rope from 
tiventy-eight cents to nineteen; twine from seventy 
to (twenty-seven; laths from $7.50 to $3.50; and 
gasoline from- forty cents to twenty-six. And that 
was but the beginning. 

Shortly after they had started consumer action 
they worked with a neighboring village to set up 
a co-operative store and brought the whole range 
of consumer prices tumbling down. At White-' 
head. Port Felix, and the villages on the Guysbor- ' 
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ough shore the co-operative stores are community 
centers, vital units in the new communities that 
are appearing. 

The method o£ organization and growth of the 
store in Port Felix illustrates the Nova Scotian 
approach to consumer co-operation. For years the 
residents of this little fishing village had been ex- 
ploited as consumers by the traveling merchants 
and peddlers ivho served them. The members in 
the study clubs secured a tiny building in need of 
repairs. They formed their co-operative with fif- 
teen members and a capital of eighty-five dollars, 
the entire sum of which was needed to repair their 
building. Gradually they built up share capital to 
start a retailing service for themselves. They de- 
cided by vote at meeting after meeting to allow 
their patronage refunds to stay in the com.munity 
business. Within t^vo years there was a ne'^v store— 
not a mere dividend-saver but tire first unit in the 
new community the members saw ahead. 

In villages like Mabou there ^vere no stores oper- 
ating on a cash basis. The farmers and fishermen 
there were brought into study groups to discuss 
the whole situation. The absolute necessity of 
placing their planned co-operative store on a cash 
basis was explained to them in terms of what con- 
stituted true credit. But still the farmers and fish- 
ermen could see no way out. Such credit as tlrey 
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had known seemed indispensable and unavoidable. 
Therefore the first lessons at Mabou ivere in true 
credit. 

The people studied credit unions and finally 
organized three small units around Mabou. These 
units soon gi'Ctv to the size ^vhere they "were able 
to care for all the credit needs of the community. 
The co-operative store ^vas then organized and 
opened on a strictly cash basis. The merchants in 
the suiTOunding towns scoffed at the idea. No one 
had ever run a store on a cash basis there and no- 
body ever iTOuld. 

But the men of Mabou did. The first day the 
store opened it did a business of $4.44. In 1937 
that store, ^vith a ne^vly opened branch, -was do- 
ing a business of $4,546.00 a month— on a strictly 
cash basis. Evei'y new member coming into the so- 
ciety is given a course of instruction on the mean- 
ing of tru’e ci'edit. If he is ivitliout cash he is di- 
rected to the credit union ■vvhere he can obtain 
a loan to cover the purchase of necessities. It is 
explained to-him that the merchant ■who furnishes 
credit is acting as a banker as "ivell as a storekeeper. 
In the co-operatives the business is divided as it 
should be. The store functions purely as a store, 
while the credit union takes care of the banking 
business. 

The store at Mabou is also tied directly to the 
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ne";*,' community scheme. The farmers in that vi- 
cinity bring their poultry, lambs, and eggs into 
the IMabou store, ■^vhere the products are graded 
and prepared for market and are then shipped 
straight from the co-operative. Thus Mabou is be- 
coming a real community with all ownership, ac- 
tion, and responsibility shared equally by all the 
people. 

In the heart of the mining districts on Cape 
Breton Island a string of stores have appeared on 
the heels of the credit unions. In New Waterford 
the miners started a store in 1934 with a member- 
ship of one hundred and a capital of $2,000. With- 
in three years it had increased the membership 
to four hundred sixty, the capital to $15,000, and it 
has been doing an annual business of over $200,- 
000— and all this in a mining to’svn where miners 
had never before known anything of real owner- 
ship. 

Because of this, today the old line co-operative 
store in Sydney with its static membership and lack 
of education is becoming encircled by a group of 
co-operatives tliat are vibrantly alive ^vith a 
membership that is continually studying, pushing 
forward year by year into new fields of community 
action. These new co-operatives are very conscious 
of the old Sydney store. They have approached it 
frorri time to tinie with proposals of closer amal- 
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gamation. But the one thing upon tv^hich they 
insist is that the old store group shall accept and 
forward education. 

The hand-5vriting is on the wall for the Sydney 
group. One of t^s'^o things is bound to happen. 
Either it tvill accept the philosophy of the St. 
Francis Xavier movement and start ahead with re- 
newed vigor on a comprehensive course of. com- 
munity action, or else it will eventually disappear, 
stvallotved by a movement that has a momentum 
given to it by a live and educated membership. 

The facts in the case are undeniable. In some- 
thing like thirty years the old line Sydney co- 
operative has succeeded in pushing out a few 
branch stores from the center that it still controls. 
The first store started by the St. Francis Xavier 
method has, in less tlian four years, multiplied 
into thirty. And netv ones are springing up tvher- 
ever the study clubs are functioning. The old Syd- 
ney store did nothing to awaken or change the 
thinking of the community. The St. Francis Xavier 
plan of action has roused the communities to dras- 
tic and constructive action. 

The old line co-operative stores did notliing 
more than retail the necessities that the farmers, 
miners, and fishermen bought. The new type of 
store that has come out of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity expands rapidly into all types of commu- 
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iiity aciion. There is, for example, a good busi- 
ness in pit props, used by the mines of Cape Bre- 
ton to shore up 'svorkings. The mining companies 
in the past handed out contracts for this sort of 
timber to the local merchants. The merchants 
Look timber from the farmers in the vicinity, but 
they paid mostly in trade. They fixed a basic price 
for the pit props and then'paid for them -wdth trade 
goods tvhich they also priced. 

As soon as the co-operative stores gained a 
standing in the communities they went to the min- 
ing companies and asked for their share of the pit 
prop business. When they got their contracts they 
handed them out to their individual members, 
paid cash for the timbers, and in most cases raised 
the prices to the producers. 

In most of these towns the building of the store 
was a demonstration of community action. The 
farmers and fishermen donated lumber and labor 
to put up the buildings without any outlay of cash. 
Their education in community action had car- 
ried them that far in the first fetv years of study. 
Today when a carload of supplies arrives the 
farmers turn out with their teams and trucks and 
haul the goods to the store. They pay cash for 
those goods at the store but they know tvhat it 
means. It is still their store. The goods they haul 
are their own goods. The costs they cut by com- 
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munity action are costs that were handed on to 
them in increased prices by the profit-making 
merchants. 

In toivns like New Waterford and Mabou the 
co-operative business swiftly outgrew the build- 
,ings erected. Today the members face the neces- 
sity of expansion. They meet in the study clubs, 
discussing the possibility of new buildings ; that 
shall be community centers, bringing under one 
roof store, credit union and marketing co-opera- 
tive, with community rooms for study, public 
meetings, and social gatherings. In every problem 
they take up for discussion they are thinking in 
terms of new communities. 

In the final analysis, the men of Antigonish have 
given the consumer co-operative a new breadth. 
They have accepted the technique as -worked 
out by British and American groups and handed 
this on to the people through the study clubs as a 
program of economic reform. They have poured 
into the cold and formal system built by the Brit- 
ish a warm vitality of community understanding 
that is pure brotherhood in action. That is why 
the Nova Scotian co-operators today are looking 
forward to a new economic era that lies beyond the 
credit unions, stores, and marketing organizations. 

While the movement in the United States is 
also vitalized and motivated through adult edu- 
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cation, it still has much to learn from Nova Scotia. 
The leaders of the consumer co-operative move- 
ment in the east and west must study more closely 
the program launched- by St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity if they are to make of their organizations 
the instruments that they should be for the ac- 
complishment of economic reform. 

The St. Francis Xavier program, if applied to 
the co-operative movement in the United States, 
would give it as great a forward impulse as it has 
already received through its otvn educational or- 
ganizations and the admittedly sound and sane 
business principles it has adopted and followed. 

In many sections of the United States the co- 
operatives depend too much on the individual 
initiative and vision of their leaders. The members 
look to them for needed reforms and advances. In 
Nova Scotia most of the reforms are launched in 
the tiniest villages. There the individual member, 
because of training and development through the 
study clubs, brings his own problem to the general 
meeting of the community ivhere it becomes at 
once a community problem. It is then discussed 
and handled with each man seeing where this par- 
ticular problem touches him closely. Such discus- 
sions represent the groundwork for plans of action 
and organization. 

The usual group starting out to organize a co- 
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operative store -talks in terms of rebates and sav- 
ings. The leaders of the movement hold mass meet- 
ings rvhere the idea of running stores to save money 
is presented to the people. Too often the store 
thus organized is built on nothing more substan- 
tial than consumer resentment against high prices 
and poor quality. Such a store may fail because of 
a TivTong choice of manager. If it succeeds it may 
do so because of tire rvork of one or trvo energetic 
individuals. 

In Nova Scotia the store grorvs directly out of 
the little study clubs rvhich.meet during the rvinter 
evenings in the kitchens of the community. The 
store takes shape, is organized, and finally appears 
as a direct result of an intellectual and philosophi- 
cal rebirth of the people rvho are to be its mem- 
bers. Such a membership is necessarily active and 
loyal. And the loyalty is not to an economic unit 
that has been set up in their midst but to -some- 
thing tlrat is part of their being. Their loyalty is, 
in rqality, to their own ability and power. 

In too many:places in the United States when 
the store is once set up the membership imme- 
diately ceases work and study and leaves every- 
thing to directors and management. In Nova 
Scotia the store becomes at once the center of the 
community where the members stand, look about 
them and ask, "Where to? What next?” 
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PRODUCTION FOR SERVICE 

A s THE various groups m Nova Scotia Tvent into 
inaction and set up their own credit unions, 
stores, and co-operative marketing organizations, 
they took definite steps toward a return of otvner- 
ship to individuals and communities. Out of the 
units came a real interpretation of actual private 
ownership. Started, in some instances, as small 
consumer, marketing, and credit associations to 
•work out a program of self-help, these various 
activities led the farmers, fishermen, and miners to 
the final conclusion that the core of the whole 
problem of scarcity, poverty, and unemployment 
lay in the breakdown of private otvnership. 

We have heard much during the past ten years 
on the subject of private o-^vnership. Most of the 
conversation on the subject has been but a waste 
of vocal energ)c The heads of so-called “big busi- 
ness” have been shattering the public’s eardrums 
with lamentations about the encroachments of 
government into tire field of private ownership. 
It has taken the public a long time to find out 
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iliat ■when these gentlemen said “private owner- 
ship" they meant somctliing totally diirercnt. 1 hey 
have been talking about corporate ownership, 
which has swallowed real private ownership, that 
almost discarded foundation upon which our eco- 
•nomic edifice was originally built. 

Through the development of the big corpora- 
tions ownership has been gi'adually pulled away 
from the average citizen until today he lives at 
the mercy of these giant monopolies. The army of 
small independent merchants has been .shrinking 
and retreating before the advance of the super- 
chains. All over the country the small mills, fac- 
tories, and industries have been disappearing as 
the huge industrial units, with their attendant 
.slums and breadlines, have grown in size and 
power. In our time wc have seen the centralization 
of ownership, in the hands of an economic hier- 
archy, reach the point where the avemge citizen 
has become a slave of a system. "Wdiat property 
ordihary men do hold is in most instances at the 
mercy of all the tremors of a top-heavy economic 
structure. 

During the past few years millions of men and 
women have been deluded by the arguments and 
counter-arguments of tire various schools of 
thought into the belief that there is no half-way 
ground beDvecn the present economic hierarchy 
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and a threatened political control of that hier- 
archy. Loss of otvnership brought with it loss of 
self-confidence and self-reliance. The press has 
been divided sharply into two camps, one of which 
utters strident demands for a return to complete 
liberty for the economic overlords; the other sec- 
tion crusades and pleads for more social and eco- 
nomic activity on the part' of the government. The 
people ha-^-e trandered in the void betxveen the txvo 
argumenLs, strayed first by one, then by the other, 
as they mill in leaderless chaos, looking despair- 
ingly toxrard an economic hierarchy which they 
hope may again function and alloxv^ them to return 
to benches and production lines to earn their breaij 
or toxvard a government xvhich, in the absence oJ 
such hope, may dole out to them the bitter bread 
of relief. 

There have been other voices in that xvilder- 
ness. From one was heard fantastic plans for an 
old age pension scheme that xvould magically lift 
all responsibility and care from the suffering 
masses. 1 here xvere plans to make *'every man a 
king.” There have been a half-dozen schools of 
thought on social credit and social planning. All 
of them have been based on the single premise 
that the people can do nothing for themselves, 
and_must, therefore, folloxv this or that dictatorial 
planner. 
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From the farms of the Middle West, where 
democracy still survived, came a ne^v social and 
economic interpretation in the form of the sturdy 
co-operative movement that grew up in the ’ttven- 
ties and expanded into something like economic 
maturity in the ’thirties. Out of this movement is 
growing the belief that by voluntary co-operative 
effort the people can take back the o-svnership they 
have lost, and again exert the economic control 
that is so necessary if dempcracy is to survive. 

The men of Antigonish looked out upon a 
countryside that could be duplicated in almost 
any part of the continent. They saw before them 
the wreckage of an old order. Along the shores the 
rotting wharves and tumbledown fish plants were 
reminders of a day that had passed. The farms, 
showing year by year sharper signs of neglect and 
inefficiency, mirrored the passing of a free agri- 
cultural population with a part interest -in the 
system under which they had lived. To balance 
the dry rot and decadence among the people there 
were the big new plants, some of them in Halifax, 
more of them farther afield in the west and south. 

These educational leaders saw that the big 
plants, having reduced the consumers and primary 
producers to a state of servile dependence, passed 
back to them charges for distribution that were 
economically ruinous and socially suicidal. The 
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little fishing villages where men got fifty cents a 
hundred pounds for cod and seven cents a pound 
for lobsters ivere being charged exorbitant prices 
for sendees they should" have carried out for them- 
selves. The importers t\dio brought in things the 
people should have been raising tvere pushing 
consumer prices steadily upward and passing on 
the costs of inefficiency and' duplication of services. 
Nothing short of a drastic reversal of the contem- 
porary trend, these men saw, tvould bring pros- 
perity and security. 

The men of Antigonish were seeking a realistic 
program for the economic rehabilitation of the 
people whom they satv sliding yearly closer to ut- 
ter poverty and hopelessness. The sum of their 
findings was that the only recovery ■worth trying 
for was a recovery through self-help. Such self- 
help, they believed further, must lead directly to 
real and substantial ownership. For without own- 
ership there would never be self-reliance, self- 
respect, or freedom. 

The first study club formed was aimed directly 
at that goal. The credit union was a step toward 
that ownership through the pooling of community 
money and credit. The co-operative store and co- 
operative marketing organizations were set up to 
increase the actual returns to the average man so 
that he would have more to place in the commu- 
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nity pool and more to invest in new ventures. 

Because they saw this goal of ownership ahead, 
the men of Antigonish led their study clubs in- 
flexibly to the study of co-operative production, one 
phase .of the co-operative movement that has been 
neglected in both Great Britain and the United 
States. They sarv^ the rim of fishing villages along 
the coast crumbling in the ruin that accompanies 
tenancy and peonage. They saw in the dwindling 
farms -with their declining acreage the actual evi- 
dence of tire shrinking of the people’s rvealth. 
They saw the plight of the miners, working for 
low wages, paying too high retail prices, living in 
abominable houses, as the plight of the under- 
privileged rvho are underprivileged because they 
knorvr no rule by which they can become orvners. 

The lot of the fishermen could not be perma- 
nently changed until they could rea'eate commu- 
nity orvnership and rebuild the wharves and' fish 
houses that had tumbled down. Because of this 
visioh Father Tompkins led the fishermen of Lit- 
tle Dover to build their own lobster cannery, the 
first of this new type of small, compact processing 
plant. That lobster factory in Little Dover started 
the movement that has swept along the coast. 

What makes the trend so significant is that in 
nearly every case the example of Little Dover ivas 
strictly followed. The men of Antigonish knew 
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that even if they could get outside money to flow 
in and finance the rebuilding of tire small pro- 
ducer units, nothing would be proved. If it were 
to be a practical and workable rule the people 
would have to do it on their own poiver. Other- 
wise all their beliefs were but so many rosy wishes. 

In the last chapter was told the story of the 
building of the store in' Port Felix. But Port 
Felix -^vas after something more than a place to 
buy flour and sugar. The money the residents 
saved by displacing the roving merchants and ped- 
dlers v'as more than a collection of cash to be 
expended on otirer commodities. These dividends 
were looked upon by the enlightened members of 
the study club as the beginning of real community 
capital. The rebates and dividends, therefore, went 
toward the building of a lobster factory. The ac- 
tual cash amounted to a few hundred dollars. 
Everything possible was donated by the men in 
the community. After the lobster factory was fin- 
ished they used the next money to put up a fish 
processing plant. This unit, which has meant the 
return of hundreds of dollars a year to these poor 
fishermen, cost them in actual cash I131. Labor 
and lumber, as in the -case of the lobster factory, 
were given cheerfully and intelligently. 

Those little factories all along the coast stand 
as monuments to practical education. Month by 
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nioiuh they are goini^ up in the little coves along 
the shore, each one a link in the strong chain of 
ownership that is returning to Nova Scotia. And 
each one represents the same combination of basic 
material— a little cash, and the infinite courage, 
faith in themselves, and pride in their own ability 
that education has awakened in the people. 

In villages like Judicpic there was the gall of 
unemidoymcnt to make more bitter the j)ovcrty 
occasioned by low fish and lobster prices. Out of 
the study clubs there came the determination to 
solve that problem along with the others. So in 
the discussion circles there began a real elTort to 
educate the unemployed youngsters to take places 
in a co-operative movement. Out of their pro- 
-am have come the store, tsvo lobster factories, 
the credit union, and an interlocking system of 
marketing of lumber, fann produces, and fish. 

At Petit dc Grat, another fishing village, the 
same conditions had existed. The tolls paid to 
outside dealers svho did the processing and market- 
ing were balanced by unemployment among the 
young people. The lobster factoig% started there 
in 1932, wdiile returning extra thousands of dol- 
lars to the fishermen, has also paid out .^go.ooo 
in wages— not much money tvhen compared to 
the figures juggled by the lords of misrule -who 
head the big financial combines, but substantial 
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ivhen figured in terms of growing prosperity and 
security. 

Because of this,' Father Boudreau, the priest 
who has helped in the building of Petit de Grat, 
t can say, “It is ours. It has made no millionaires. 
But it has raised us from poverty.” 

Consider some of these savings in terms of the 
fishermen who had never kno-^m anything but the 
slow and inexorable grind of a poverty that was 
tearing the land from beneath their feet. There 
were in the Havre Boucher co-operative seventy 
fishermen. They had built their lobster factory 
vdth their o-svn hands, had set it up and started 
it functioning. During the short lobster season they 
paid themselves the market price for the small 
lobsters— and that market price was two cents a 
pound higher than before they had organized. At 
the eijd of the season they had $10,800 to divide 
among themselves. Their bonus alone in this case 
amounted to more per man than many of them 
had ever made in a lobster season before. 

The fishermen of Grand Etang, after prelimi- 
nary study in their little groups, ivent into action. 
The lobster fishermen built their canning factory. 
Then the cod and salmon fishermen joined them 
to enlarge their producer co-operative to include 
a fish processing plant. In the years since they have 
been in action they have kept in the community' 
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$20,000 Uiat otherwise would have gone abroad 
in the shape of profits. Again, nothing spectacular 
as figures go. But add to that the savings made in 
co-operative purchasing. Add the hundred mem- 
bers of the handicraft guild -who are helping the 
community to attain a sure footing. Add to these 
the improved stock and farm produce that the 
farmers are notv taking to market through their 
co-operative. Add all these things together, and 
tire sum is the difference between poverty and an 
emerging prosperity. 

Consider what these tiny plants have meant to 
the fishermen all along the shore, men like those 
of Inverness who studied hotv to put up their 
own plant and process tlreir orvn fish. In this case 
better processing went hand in hand rvith efficient 
marketing. In that group of fishermen was one 
who brought in seven hundred pounds of bone- 
less, salted cod. In the past he had received fhree- 
fourths of a cent a pound for that same type of 
fish less efficiently processed and handled. That 
lot brought him in nine cents a pound. 

The real figures cannot be counted in dollars 
and cents. They can be computed in figures only 
if the accountant is one who can evaluate nerv 
minds and spirits and hearts in columns of figures 
with the decimal points in the right places. They 
Gan be put down on paper thus if one' can follow 
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them through the details of their daily lives and 
sum up this netv spirit of hope and faith and 
brotherhood in terms of hard cash. 

There are places trhere one can trace distinctly 
the line of demarcation between co-operation by 
itself and the same technique vitalized by edu- 
cation. There was a co-operative at Mabou before 
the men of Antigonish started their campaign. 
From 1020 to 1931 it functioned with indifferent 
success. The year 1931 satv the setting up of study 
clubs. Out of tliese clubs came a new spirit that 
got behind the halting marketing co-operative and 
pushed. Today Mabou, besides owning its own 
store and credit union, is the center for an expand- 
ing poultry and lamb trade. This year the mem- 
bers of the community, French and Scotch, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, are meeting around the kitchen 
tables, studying and making plans for their own 
mill to clean and grade the grains they grow. 

Throughout the tvhole campaign the one com- 
pelling idea -was that voiced by Father Coady -when 
he said, “Education is the mobilization of the 
brains of the people to attack and solve the prob- 
lems of the people.” The old idea of supercilious 
and dictatorial regimentation in a fixed plan was 
absent in Judique and Mabou, Little Dover and 
Port Felix and the rest. 

It was even more patently absent in the case of 
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Pomquet, an agricultural community of mixed 
Scotch and French population. In that village they 
had been struggling ^vith a type of marketing co- 
operative for years. The farmers dealt entirely 
through an agent ^vho sold their produce for them. 
Then the St. Francis Xavier campaign reached 
Pomquet and the usual study clubs were formed. 
' The young- priest •sv'ho supplied the early leader- 
ship there had caught the •wdiole meaning of this 
new type of education. He had caught it so fully 
and clearly that he made no attempt to outline 
to the people what they should do. He believed, 
with Dr. Tompkins and Dr. Coady, that education 
should reveal to the people their possibilities for 
complete living and enable them to achieve that 
end. 

So he organized the study clubs and let the men 
-and -women decide for themselves what they 
should do. Four months of study fired the imagina- 
tion of the people of Pomquet. At the end of 
that time they decided of their o-^vn volition to 
organize a credit union. They obtained their char- 
ter Avhen their study club had a total capital of 
one hundred dollars that they had laboriously 
scraped together. 

With the credit union an established fact they 
approached consumer co-operation and studied 
new methods of buying their necessities. Next 
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they overhauled their almost defunct marketing 
co-operative. They took the responsibility out of 
the hands of the agent, that symbol of the de- 
pendence of the people on outside groups. Then 
a producer co-opefative_ developed as these men 
built their own chick hatchery and egg grading 
plaiit to add to the community center already rep- 
resented by tire other units. 

Thus oivnership returned to Pomquet as it had 
returned to the fishing villages along the coast, 
the isolated farming hamlets, the huddles of dreary 
cottages around the mines. It is ^vorking in Pom- 
quet today among an eager and alert people who 
see a new edifice arising in their midst, a con- 
crete symbol of the strength and power that is 
theirs. 

Back from the coast other units of ownership 
are appearing. Farmers ^vho depend upon the 
lumber they cut during the winter months to 
provide a cash crop are setting up their own saw- 
mills Avhere the lumber is salved and stacked to 
be moved a step closer to the miners and fisher- 
men who are already contemplating better and 
more modern homes as the next step in this up- 
ward trek from the ugliness and drabness that is 
always the facade of poverty. 

The little canneries built to put up the lobster 
catch are expanding month by month. Each sea- 
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son the co-operative ots'ncrs of these new com- 
munity units are adding new equipment to pack 
ben'ies and fruits and vegetables. And while these 
primary producers are doing this, the consumers, 
who work hand in hand w'ith tliem, arc not\' lay- 
ing their plans for a co-operative wholesale to 
serve the stores. This iv’holcsale, they know, -will 
•serve as another link between the small producers 
and the organized consumers. The canneries in 
the fishing villages and the agricultural commu- 
nities t\’’ill can most of the necessities that the 
miners and other industrial iTOrkers use. They will 
supply these things from their improving and ex- 
panding fisheries and farms, cutting off that busi- 
ness from the big canneries which in the past have 
charged them exorbitant prices for this simple 
sendee. 

They envisage beyond the ivholesale their own 
flour mills, fertilizer plants, small factories, and 
community industries. These economic units of 
the future will be simpler to build now that the 
growing stores, mounting funds in credit unions, 
and prosperous canneries and fish plants repre- 
sent millions'in assets regained for their otvm con- 
trol and use. 

In the march upward the men of eastern Nova 
Scotia have built up a new economic edifice while 
they saved themselves from unemployment and 
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poverty with its attendant malnutrition, demoral- 
ization, and dependence. In helping themselves 
they ha\'C built a segment of a netv world. 

While the men have been doing this the women 
have been getting their otvn roots in the good earth 
of otmership and independence. Part of the St. 
Francis Xavier program was the mobilization of 
the ■women in guilds and handicraft organizations. 
Sister Marie Michael tvas put in charge of this 
work and has done as muclr as the other leaders 
in putting the poor communities on a new basis. 

While the men in their study clubs tvere study- 
ing co-operative short-cuts to and from markets, 
the ■jromen were using the. same methods to study 
the problem as it affected them. While groups all 
over the continent have been trying to revive old 
handicrafts and arts on an esthetic basis, the wo- 
men of Nova Scotia have been approaching the 
same problems from a purely practical angle. They 
have been thinking in terms of looms and com- 
munity-woven fabrics. They have been thinking 
of rugs and scarves and gloves. 

The difference between the Nova Scotian ap- 
proach and that of so many groups in the United 
States was that in Nova Scotia they were thinking 
in terms of wool sold in the raw at a depressed 
price as against the same wool sold direct to the 
consumer in the finished product. 
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These ^vomen saiv the ^vool from their sheep 
bundled into bags and sold to the local dealer, 
who in turn sold it to another dealer, "ivlio then 
sent it along to Montreal where it was sold to 
manufacturers of tweeds and fabrics. After mani- 
fold and circuitous journeys the wool arrived back 
in the villages in the finished product which they 
bought from the local merchant. The story is the 
typical one of waste and inefficiency that rnarks 
the history of centralized processing and distri- 
bution. 

Studying the tvhole siveep of the problem the 
women satv that they •were selling their wool for 
a few cents a pound and buying it back i\dth 
charges and profits piled upon it until the naked- 
ness of their children showed the final and devas- 
tating result. 

The only real addition to the tvooI 'ivas the 
actual -svork of turning it from the ra'w material 
into clothes. While this- work was being done on 
the wool by underpaid factory workers in distant 
cities, the ■women of Little Dover were walking 
weary miles to neighboring communities 'tvhere 
there ^vas a slightly higher level of prosperity to 
scrub floors and do the heavier tasks of housework 
for pitifully small wages. 

The looms came into Little Dover and other 
such villages after long months of study in prac- 
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deal home economics. Teachers came to show the 
women how to spin and weave and fashion fabrics 
into clothing and nigs. As a result, these handi- 
craft groups have tlieir feet firmly grounded in 
practical knotvledge and security. The looms are 
not mere experimental gadgets. They represent 
part of the technique tvhereby these -women have 
multiplied again and again the price of their wool 
by the simple process of adding to the raw- material 
their labor that they had hitherto farmed out at 
starvation rates. At the same time they are making 
available to the community a higher quality of 
honest goods at lower prices than the profit-making 
merchant could offer. 

These same women have been trained to cut 
and sew handmade gloves. Today in Nova Scotia 
the consumer can buy for two dollars and a half 
a pair of gloves that would cost him five dollars 
at any shop on Fifth Avenue. But that two dollars 
and a half goes directly back to the producers of 
the glove: part of it to the tanner of the leather, 
a larger share to the women of the fishing and 
farming villages in wages that make for real pur- 
chasing power. 

That is why the handicraft idea is spreading so 
fast at the present time. The looms are moving 
into the villages. The' women are turning from 
scrubbing floors to a type of work that educates 
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them culturally Tjvhile it lifts them economically. 

Thus ownership is returning to Nova Scotia, 
sweeping across the Province with sure and 
mounting strength. It spreads from village to vil- 
lage by the sheer force of its own substantial 
power. There can be no mistaking the meaning 
of its lesson that is written in the lives of reju- 
venated men and women who are finding that 
only through such ownership can they recapture 
the substantiality and promise of the “American 
dream.” 

The whole educational ideal outlined and car- 
ried through by St. Francis Xavier University has 
captured the imagination of others beyond the 
actual territory touched by the men of Antigon- 
ish. The story of regeneration has overflowed the 
limits of the college. 

Two years ago the story of Little Dover ivas 
brought before the House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa — thrown before the legislators as a challenge 
to them to foster the same educational problem in 
odier communities. Other colleges have been 
moved to attempt an emulation of St. Francis 
Xavier University. Other Provinces have been 
pushed into action along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed in Nova Scotia. 

The litde Province of Prince Edivard Island is 
blanketed with study clubs. The credit unions. 
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Hi's! signals of action, have already appeared, and 
continue to appear Avdth accelerated speed as the 
study clubs turn out their awakened members. 
From the credit unions the buying clubs have 
been started. The first _stores and small factories 
are making their appearance. 

From the Isthmus of Chignecto that connects 
Nova Scotia with Netr Brunstvick the trail of lob- 
ster factories has followed the march of study 
groups along the rugged New Brunswick coast. 
The fishermen there are reorganizing and linking 
themselves ^vith the system of marketing being 
worked out in Nova Scotia. 

To the north of Cape Breton lies the separatf 
Dominion of Newfoundland. In that Dominion 
there existed a system of dealer control more ab- 
solute in its bondage than that of any other sec- 
tion of the Atlantic coast. A handful of dealers 
there had built up a system of absolute and com- 
plete feudalism. There were fishermen in New- 
foundland tvho had never handled cash in all 
their lives. They turned in their whole catch to a 
dealei'-merchant tvho gave them just enough sup- 
plies to keep them from startdng. 

Along the Newfoundland coast tuberculosis is 
appallingly prevalent, a direct and tragic result of 
a poverty that kept men, women and children on 
an insufficient and unbalanced diet all their lives. 
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In some sections men were dying of beriberi, a 
disease caused directly by the diet of fish and salt 
beef on which the people exist. 

In Newfoundland ownership had never been 
really known by the masses of the people. The 
country had been settled by a vicious system of 
grants and monopolies handed out to the exploit- 
ers who kept full control over the whole economic 
life of the people. The history of Newfoundland 
is a story of colonization by peonage and exploita- 
tion. A system of marketing that was tragically bad 
made it necessary for a helpless government to 
feed and clothe more and more of the people with 
relief funds. The inevitable result follotved. Netv- 
foundland was forced into bankruptcy, and re- 
ceivership, in the form of a Commission sent out 
from England, is undertaking to salvage some- 
thing out of the mess. 

The one hopeful sign on the horizon of New- 
foundland today is die appearance of die St.. Fran- 
cis Xavier technique of education. Gerald Rich- 
ardson, as Director of a plan for adult education, 
ivas hired from St. Francis Xavier University. He 
in turn hired field ivorkers ivho have come up out 
of the mines and fishing villages to assume leader- 
ship as educators. These young men today are 
tackling the job of changing the whole economic 
map of Newfoundland. And the people have re- 
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sponded as such people ahvays do.. Study clubs are 
appearing in Newfoundland. Out of them are 
coming moving stories of self-sacrifice and self-dis- 
cipline as the visioij of what they are doing dawns 
on the people. 

Because of the men of Antigonish, ownership is 
on die march in the Maritime Provinces and New- 
foundland. Tliat march is so sure and strong that 
there can be no denying it or its implications, im- 
plications that must surely attract the attention of 
all Canada and the United States. 



CHAPTER IX 


NOW AND TOMORROW 

T he facts and figures of the co-operative pro- 
gram in Nova Scotia, with their implications, 
are in reality the oufward signs of a great inivard 
and cultural change. To such leaders as Dr. Tomp- 
kins the economic facade is important only as it 
mirrors the deep and moving transformation that 
is taking place in the minds of the people. That 
the people have built their own system of self- 
help, have broken into the economic field to build, 
rontrol and run machinery for the supplying of 
services for ivhich they had hitherto paid too 
high charges, is important only as it proves the 
innate ability and power of the people. The ap- 
pearance of tliis, new and substantial prosperity 
is o,f importance only as it proves that people can 
replace poverty ivith prosperity, misery with con- 
tentment and plenty, ignorance and dependence 
with intelligence and self-reliance. 

Father Tompkins has declared over and over 
again that the whole tide of change must be spir- 
itual and cultural in its basic conception and foun- 
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iation. He goes further and declares that the whole 
aim of the adult educational program is, as he puts 
it, to ‘’make the Universe praise God.” It is his con- 
tention that poverty, misery, ignorance, and in- 
dolence are mockeries of true Christianity. Co- 
operation to him is a technique that brings into 
practical affairs the substance of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

He restates the biblical precepts of mercy and 
brings them up to date. He says openly that to 
“harbor the harborless,” we must do more than 
give a tramp a bed for the night. To make the pre- 
cept mean anything we must show men how td 
house themselves decently and securely. In the 
same manner, “feed the hungry” must mean set- 
ting up an order wherein the wage earner, the 
fisherman, and the farmer gets an income ade- 
quate to insure himself and his family sufficient 
food. 

Although this educational movement has come 
out of a Catholic college, the pioneers in the work 
early saw that it must transcend religious lines. 
People of different denominations, they believed, 
could and should work together socially, ethically, 
and economically. Again Dr. Tompkins put it with 
practical shrewdness when he said, “There is no 
Catholic wy of selling fish, no Methodist way, no 
Baptist way.” 
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The whole progi'am was launched on this basis 
and as a result has already lifted the work above 
denominational differences and sectarian boun- 
daries. The Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University notv has a Protestant clerg)'raan 
as vice-president, the Rev. Nelson MacDonald. 
Protestant clerg}'mcn work shoulder to shoulder 
with Catholic priests and laymen of all denomina- 
tions in pushing the work forward. Naturally, such 
a breadth of tolerance and understanding that 
transcends religious difference is pulling commu- 
nities togetlier on a broad platform of real ethics, 
culture, and understanding. 

Port Felix is a Catholic community. The people 
there follow the spiritual leadership of the priest. 
Whitehead, a few miles away, is strictly Protestant. 
BetTveen the two villages there has never been any 
militant divergence. But the divergence was there, 
nevertheless, a matter of each community mind- 
ing what the inhabitants believed w'as their otvn 
business, having little in common, separated in ac- 
tion by a gulf of indifference to each other. 

When economic action began to come out of 
the study clubs of the two communities they 
startdd to dra^v together. Port Felix built the lob- 
ster factory. The men of Wliitehead, irith their 
growing markets and consumer organizations, 
moved naturally into closer harmony wdth their 
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felloT.'s in Port Felix. Protestants from Whitehead 
were elected to the board of directors of the Port 
Felix lobster factory. They merged many of their 
activities to gain greater efficiency. 

Today the men of Port Felix and Whitehead 
look at each other, not as Protestants and Catho- 
lics, but as fellow men- marching together in a 
great and stirring economic and social crusade. In 
their co-operative ^vork they have found a plat- 
form of ethics and education upon tvhich they can 
meet and converse as brothers. The parish priest 
from Port Felix will give the man from White- 
head a lift o^’e^ to a neighboring community 
where both are helping to start another unit in 
the new economic pattern. 

All through that section of the Province it is the 
same. Religious differences are recognized as what 
they are, merely formal and outward differences 
of no consequence, since all the co-operative mem- 
bers now understand their own spiritual and eco- 
nomic unity. 

Working toward the common goal in harmony 
and unity, the various denominations in the east- 
ern end of the Province have accepted the leader- 
ship of St. Francis Xavier University. The people 
affected look upon the educational leaders not as 
priests and teachers in a denominational college 
but as men w'ho have outlined a program for real 
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recovery and prosperity, a program that works 
tvith such success that everything else has been 
forgotten. 

In the desire to bring out an ethical and cul- 
tural rebirth through adult education- 'ive find the 
secret spring of the effectiveness of the St. Francis 
Xavier University program. As has been pointed 
out before, the whole approach to the co-operative 
method of doing business was that of the leaders 
seeking a tool for democracy rather than as a 
group looking for an economic formula :that 
would be an end in itself. 

Therefore, rvhile co-operative groups all over 
die -world taught a philosophy that outlined an 
economic co-operative society, the leaders of St. 
francis Xavier University taught something be- 
jond and above such a goal. Their program 
should build a co-operative economic order. But 
greater than that should be the cultural renais- 
sance, the appearance of something drat had never 
been implanted in Nova Scotia. Torv^ard that end 
they have aimed everything drey have done and 
taught. 

Because of this, a genuine culture is already 
making its first faint appearance. The study 
gi'oups, while delving into financial history and 
theory in general and credit unions in particular, 
were encouraged to delve still further and read 
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the books of leading economists. While studying 
marketing, production, and consumption these 
men and women, some of whom had been unable 
to read and tmte a fetv years before, were intro- 
duced to a new world of literature. 

To expand and further this plan of cultural de- 
velopment the men of Antigonish set up a re- 
gional library' Avith branches in various key spots. 
The local credit union, store, and lobster factory 
became the branch library. Books by the leading 
social thinkers, volumes by the greatest minds of 
the past and present took their places on the 
shelves of the co-operative store beside the pack- 
ages of tea and sugar. Thus the economic unit be- 
came the center of cultural development in the 
community. 

Directors and officers of credit union and co- 
operaLi\'e units were trained, not only as distribu- 
tors of credit and groceries, but also as distributors 
of culture and reading habits. In most of these 
economic units there is a library committee. They 
meet periodically to plan new methods of book 
distribution, to outline campaigns whereby new 
members and students in the little clubs may be 
introduced to the newest and best in the cuiTent 
publications. 

The study club members, the fishermen, farm- 
ers, and miners in the Nova Scotian co-operatives. 
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are today far in the lead of other groups on the 
continent in this respect. These people read, dis- 
cuss, and exchange ideas culled from the books. 
They go further and put in terms of practical 
usage some of the ideals and ideas presented 
merely as theory by the ^vriters of the books. 

The regional library idea at the present time is 
one of Dr. Tompkins’ pet projects. He believes it 
is even more important than the economic units 
that are bringing more bread to the fishermen and 
farmers. So he "works indcfatigably to spread the 
system of rotating libraries. 

The women’s study clubs function similarly. 
Vitally important as are the handicrafts from die 
point of view of sound economics, there is another 
side that is equally important. In teaching the 
■^vomen to "ivork their native "^vool into fabrics, 
clothes, and rugs, the teachers are leading them in 
■ the direction of authentic and native beauty. 
There is a distinct trend toward utilizing native 
patterns. It is felt that once these people rise in 
education and appreciation of beauty the native 
designs will be expanded and lifted into an au- 
thentic folk art. 

The signs are appearing here also. Hooked rugs 
and fabrics from the looms are sho'sving definitely 
the educational and cultural trend of the people. 
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Somelliing which Dr. Tompkins believes is native 
in ever}’ man and woman is finding expression. 

In the study clubs and co-operative organiza- 
tions one finds the open admission that the little 
villages and hamlets of the Province are drab and 
ugly. There was hever_any development of archi- 
tecture such as appeared in colonial Notv England 
and the South. The stress of economic pressure 
forced the people to build for harsh utility. The 
towns and villages shotv this in their fronts of 
square, ugly houses, in the unlovely streets that 
march stolidl}' past the square-fronted stores with 
their unimaginative windows. 

Today in some of the co-operatives that have 
outgi'own their buildings you hear the members 
asking, “How shall we build now to shotv tvhat all 
this means to us? Hotv shall we build so that 
everyone tvill see what is happening in this part of 
the world?” And when the people begin to talk in 
those terms, there is no question as to what is go- 
ing to happen. 

The first move toward co-operative housing that 
is now appearing is indicative of the net\' trend in 
tlie Province. Last year, having built up their 
credit unions and co-operative stores, groups of 
miners in the towns around Sydney pushed for- 
ward in their study clubs to a consideration of a 
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plan of housing that would lift tliem out of the 

grimy environs of the mines. 

The first group began to study under the giri- 
dance of Father Tompkins at Reserve Mines. 
Odier groups approached tire subject tentatively. 
But the subject was a nerv*^ one to most of these 
men. All their lives they had lived in rented 
houses, many of which belonged to the mining 
'companies. The few who had broken array and 
built for themselves individually had been forced, 
because of high building costs and lo'sv ■^rages, to 
put up tire same type of angular-fronted, unlovely 
house tlrat had grorvn up about the mines. 

At this time a new element entered the field. 
Just as tire educational campaign had attracted 
leaders in odrer fields, so it norv attracted a new 
leader in the housing field. Miss Mary Ai'nold, 
the rvoman ‘who Irad led in the building of the 
-chain of co-operative restaurants in Nerv York 
City and had been instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of a group drat built its own modern apart- 
ment house there, went to Nova Scotia td’study 
rvhat r\'as happening. 

\Vith her knowledge of co-operative housing 
techniques Miss Arnold naturally rras drawn to 
dre infant groups in the Sydney area. She began to 
take part in their discussions, giving them the 
benefit of her long and practical experience. 
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Gradually the idea of returning to New York was 
supplanted by a desire to stay and work in this ex- 
panding field. She joined the staff of the Extension 
Department to organize housing co-operatives and 
went to ■\\'ork with the study group at Reserve 
Mines to make the first demonstration. 

Miss Arnold outlined a course of study to cover 
a period of ttrenty-six weeks. In that period the 
ten men in her group studied all angles of hous- 
ing. They vrent into tlie philosophy of co-opera- 
tion as a method of community building. They 
studied the reasons behind high construction 
costs and outlined a program of action to bring 
them down. As they studied they began to di'aw 
plans for their own homes. 

Miss Amnold obtained for them plans and blue- 
prints for small, modern, and beautiful homes. 
Each man in the group chose the type of house he 
v.dshed. Under Miss Arnold’s leadership each one 
built his house in cardboard. In their study club 
they then grouped the houses into their own little 
community, the first real co-operative community 
ever so planned in Nova Scotia. 

The piece of land upon which they finally de- 
cided to build is somehotv indicative of all that has 
happened in Nova Scotia; it is symbolic of the re- 
generation tliat is taking place. 

Some years before, Dr. Tompkins had bought 
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for hiT parish a tract of land that Avas being sold 
for taxes. It lay a mile outside the edge of the little 
mining to\\m, a lovely field beside a main road, 
high on the top of a hill. In the back of Pathcr 
Tompkins’ mind at the time of the purchase ^vas 
the vague thought that perhaps at some future 
date it could be utilized as a cemeter)'. 

When the first housing study club moved from 
a contemplation and discussion of the broader and 
more general asjjects of home-planning to a prac- 
tical approach to actual building, they began to 
look ai'ound for a piece of land tliat they could 
buy. Father Tompkins offered tliem the field he 
had bought for a possible ccmctcr}'. Thus the land 
that was to blanket the dead became earth in 
which the roots of the living might sink and hold. 

The Provincial Government had, in 1932, 
passed a Housing Act. It -was aimed to assist wage 
earners with a yearly income of $1200 or less. By 
this Act the Government would lend up to 75% 
on a twenty-year amortization basis on honaes cost- 
ing $2,500. But no one had ever taken advantage 
of the Act because no one could bring the cost of 
soundly constructed houses down to the stipulated 
figure. 

But, through their twenty-six aveeks of study, 
the men of Resen'e Mines found tliat they could 
meet the government requirements. It meant co- 
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operative purchasing of all building supplies. It 
meant, further, contracts with builders whereby 
each man should do a share of the work on the 
house himself. So the group applied for and re- 
ceived a charter for the Arnold Housing Corpora- 
tion and laid out the .plans for the first co-opera- 
tive community— to be knoivn as Tompkinsville. 

On this land each man is to have an acre of 
ground where he can supplement his wages by 
subsistence farming. The study club members 
have laid out plans for the landscaping of the 
community as a whole. They have found a gov- 
ernment service ^vhich will supply a supervisor 
for the landscaping work, which they will do 
under his direction. 

The actual building of the homes of Tompkins- 
ville is being started now. But the community had 
already been built and beautified in the long eve- 
nings of last winter -when tlie men met and 
planned, outlining on paper and in their card- 
board models, the long dream of the renter who 
sees at last the promise of his own home. 

Under Miss Arnold’s direction two other 
groups are studying in neighboring towns, laying 
out their hopes and aspirations on paper, forming 
^vith their atvakened minds and hands the design 
and substance of a home for tomorrow. As soon as 
their planning has reached the stage where all de- 
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tails have been tvorked out, costs fixed, and con- 
tracts made, the new houses will go up. In all the 
credit unions in this district the credit union and 
co-operative members are turning to "watch this 
newest development. The housing movement has 
been started in such a sound and practical man- 
ner tfiat its spread all over the mining section is 
inevitable. 

Beyond that Miss Arnold sees still greater 
things. She now looks ahead to the time "when she 
•will take to the reborn fishing villages plans 
^vhereby they can begin to replace their unlovely 
little houses with real homes. 

Back of the housing movement the farmers and 
lumbermen, -vvho have follo'wed the same course 
of study, see a ne'tN’^ era for their still tiny co-opera- 
tive sawmills. Building costs can be cut still fur- 
ther, they kno'^v, "^dien fishermen’s and miners’ 
housing co-operatives buy directly from the 
mills set up by the people to serv'e the home 
builder— and these mills ■svill return a -vrider' mar- 
gin of income to the lumbermen. 

these men plan their houses they plan also 
what shall go into them. In neighboring towns a 
few groups of unemployed artisans have begun to 
dra^v together into small handicraft co-operatives. 
The miners have a vision of such groups making 
their furniture in small co-operative factories, cut- 
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ting still further into the business of the profit- 
makers while they replace the flimsy and shoddy 
stuff turned out by mass production methods with 
strong, substantial, and beautiful furniture in 
rvhich they can feef real pride of ownership. Al- 
ready they have advanced far enough in their 
studies to show the fallacy of the claims of big- 
ness. Such small handicraft organizations, where 
free Avorkers utilize their craft to deal directly '^v^th 
the home-owners, can operate more efficiently 
than can the big factory with its sales, advertising, 
and collection problems. 

The men and ^vomen of diese housing groups 
are thus moving through the store and credit 
union stage to a point where they are beginning to 
bring the whole co-operative technique closer to 
themselves and to their daily experiences. From 
the co-operative store, credit union and producer 
co-operative the movement is entering the stage 
■when the people will actually live co-operation in- 
stead of merely practicing it. 

Already out of these gi'oups that are studying 
housing have come new ideas and visions. The 
homes are to be beautiful "with modern plumbing 
and up-to-date improvements and refinements. 
All of these things mean ne'^v'^ services: ser\dces 
that these people still have to accept from the old 
profit-making. system. But already they are con- 
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templating a time when their new communities 
will be totally co-operative. They are discussing 
such developments as co-operative utilities, insur- 
ance, medicine, hospitalization, and burial ’ ser- 
vice. 

In some £e^v cases the plans have already en- 
tered the active stage. The co-operative at St. 
Andrews has recently entered into an agreement 
%vith the hospital at Antigonish ^vhereby the co- 
operative pays into the hospital a fixed suni per 
member per year. In return the hospital guaran- 
tees certain free service and hospitalization to the 
members of tlie co-operative. Thus the savings 
effected through co-operative action are being 
turned into the channels of community sendees. 

But most of these improvements will come when 
the housing co-operatives have spread more 
■vridely. And today that spread is sure and certain. 
The cohesiveness and energy of die co-operatives 
that blanket that end of the Province insure a 
swift and tremendous growth of co-operative 
housing, now that the first move has been made. 

It must be remembered, also, that in the rap- 
idly growing -credit unions is being built a reser- 
voir of financial strength that will, mondi by 
month, be utilized for wider purposes. The credit 
union movement in Nova Scotia is definitely and 
swifdy moving out of the narrow field of the small 
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mergency loan service. Because of the nature of 
heir education the people, owners and controllers 
)f this new banking system, know their own 
power. They look upon the swelling reserves in 
their credit unions as ammunition ivith ivhich to 
batter do-wn still more barricades that hem them in. 

The fishermen have learned how to build their 
boats co-operatively— how to buy nets and gear 
and supplies. They have learned how to push 
their incomes steadily upward while they bring 
down the costs of living. The next step, toward a 
fuller and richer life "jvith a rising culture, is as 
certain as the rising of the sun tomorrow. 

What these people have done, in reality, is to 
gain a new conception of life. The phrase, “the 
cost of living,” typifies our slavery to a system, a 
system that has reduced to a narrow range of prof- 
its and costs the more significant aspects of life. 
As a people we have been forced to think in terms 
of dollars and cents rather than in spiritual and 
cultural values. We have allowed ourselves to be=^ 
come dependent upon an oppressive system the 
economic exactions and tributes of which have 
blinded the great majority of us to everything but 
the necessity of making a living. 

In Nova Scotia we see a people who are 
launched on a campaign for the simplification of 
economic processes. As their economic units ex- 
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pand and become more efiicient, more and more 
of dieir time can be devoted to the realities of liv- 
ing: to cultural, spiritual, and intellectual devel- 
opment. It is not difTicult to envisage such a 
scheme of economics reducing the business of 
feeding, housing, and clothing the people to the 
minor position it should hold instead of the major 
and all-enveloping thing that it has become under 
the profit system. And that is the vision of Dr. 
Tompkins. 

What has happened among the Nova Scotian 
fishermen, farmers, and -workers is that these peo- 
ple, through their oivn co-operative efforts, have 
been able to lift themselves to a ne^v level of self- 
respect and self-reliance. They have found that 
changing the course of their economic affairs -tvas 
not the vast and intricate task they had always be- 
lieved. Education opened a new world to them. 
As they have climbed notch by notch, their self- 
reliance and independence have strengthened and 
gro-wn until no-^v they face the moiTO-iv rvith strong 
serenity, confident in the kno-wledge that -what- 
ever the problems they will be able to meet tliem 
and solve them. 

Economic education through action has emanci- 
pated them as a people. Herein lies the real im- 
portance of the movement. It is not so much that 
they are sure of themselves as business men as that 
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they are sure of themselves as free men and wo- 
men. The economic program becomes then but a 
step on the upward march. 

Under the type of economic order which these 
people are building,' the volumes of bromides and 
platitudes that ^vere foisTed upon us in the guise 
of wisdom are being revised and reinterpreted. 
Honesty will be firmly implanted not because, as 
under a dog-eat-dog method of doing business, it 
is “the best policy,” but be'cause it is one of the 
fundamental rules of a business structure that 
serves all and belongs to all in justice and equality 

The rise of the farmers and fishermen has re 
turned dignity and importance to the once-scorned 
trades of the sea and the eartli. Because of this 
there is now on foot a definite program of reset- 
tlement. The leaders of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity have their eyes on the abandoned farms 
and wasted acreage of the Province. With market- 
ing, banking, production, and consumer co-opera- 
tives now expanding into a genuinely balanced 
system for the rural economy, a resettlement of 
these lands ivith prosperous farmers is now pos- 
sible. 

The pulling away of power and financial 
strength from the big centers, and the spread of 
that power and control -over the bulk of die com- 
munities, will make a resetdement plan not only 
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feasible but necessary. The wage-slaves will follow 
the shift of production to become again free men 
and women irith their feet grounded in soil that 
they o^rn. 

The important angle of the housing co-opera- 
tives in the mining districts lies in the acre that 
will surround each house. As they build co-opera- 
tively these men will become less and less at the 
mercy of seasonal layoffs. Taking part of their sub- 
stance from the land they will in time find it un- 
necessary to Avork twelve months a year in the 
mines and mills. 

Here Ave have the vision for a new America. 
The slums in the factory cities hat'e grotvn up be- 
jause of a centralized system that has made the 
worker dependent upon his bench or machine 
vork ttvelve months of the year. Such a distribu- 
tion of production and ownership as is being car- 
ried out by tlie men of Nova Scotia will make it 
unnecessai7 for the dt\'eller in the small, semi-rural 
community to ^vork more than a fetv ih'onths of 
the year in factories. Such tvork will be looked 
upon as a cash crop to add to the subsistence tliey 
take from the farms and the sea. 

This netv vision of a balanced economic system 
is coming directly out of the small study clubs, 
out of tire minds and hearts of the people tvho 
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have caught a glimpse of a new tvorld that they 
can build. 

In summing up the job to be done, Father 
Tompkins once said, “We must put on the belt 
and hitch up die intelligence of the common man 
to his problems.” 

This has been done in eastern Nova Scotia and 
the people have become their own power plant. 
The product of their power has appeared first in 
the modest but meaningful economic units diat 
are grooving more ambitious month by month. 
Now has begun to appear the real product for 
Tvhich the pioneers of Antigonish geared the power 
plant, the first dawning of a real culture: a society 
in •which ethical Christianity is beginning to fur- 
nish the motivation and direction. This is the real 
renaissance in Acadia. 



CHAPTER X 


GO THOU . . . 

T he stor}’^ of achievement in Nova Scotia 
througli sound and intelligent adult educa- 
tion is something more than a pretty story to 
brighten a few hours. Against the economic dis- 
tress and chaos of the American scene it stands 
w a bright challenge to educators, religious leaders, 
and social thinkers. It has more pertinent signifi- 
cance to the problems of die idiole continent than 
ihnost any odier plan of action before us today. 

The coui'se of our marcli into the abyss of help- 
lessness and hopelessness is mapped in tragic sym- 
bols across the land. It stares at us in the faces of 
the millions of unemployed. It is outlined in the 
huddles of shacks tlirough die states idiere share- 
cropping is die accepted order, where undemour- 
islied children grots" up in squalid poverty to a 
manhood diat is without promise or hope. It 
echoes in the mutter of discontent and rebellion 
among the underpaid ■workers. It confronts us 
squarely in ever}" closed mill gate, in the grots"ing 
figures of foreclosure and tenanc}" in die agricul- 
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tural districts— this dark story of a nation that has 
lost ownership and therefore the one hope of ever 
achieving freedom and plenty. 

While the theorists mouth their empty phrases 
in praise of Democracy, Democracy dies in our 
midst because of lack of substance. Of what use is 
an argument of Democracy to the factoiy -^vorker 
who sees the mill gate shut in his face? What 
weight and force has an argument about political 
liberty to men ^vhose children are crying for 
bread? How can you s'^vay a man with pleasant 
phrases about freedom and equality when he has 
walked the streets for years looking for work, eat- 
ing the dry bread of relief with the bitterness of 
failure eating into his mind and soul? One vocifer- 
ous dictator ^vith a plausible plan for feeding the 
hungry and putting the unemployed to work can 
speak more loudly and stvay a gi'eater folloiving 
than all the empty phrases that are backed by noth- 
ing more tangible than theories and shibboleths. 
It has almost happened several times in the past 
• few. decades. Indeed, through lack of ^videspread 
ownership "^ve already have sectional fascism in 
some states. 

These are things that educators and religious 
leaders, above all other men, must consider. They 
must decide, and that' soon, whether they are to 
throw their weight behind a plan for sound and 
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constructive action through self-help, or see the 
army of graduates go out from the colleges to join 
the breadlines and the church petvs empty of men 
and ivomen ^vho find no promise in purely re- 
ligious teachings tsdien their stomachs are empty. 

There is not a section of the United States 
•where something like St, Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity’s plan of education for action is not the 
crying need of the day. There is not a single com- 
munity ■where the hard necessity for a reversal 
of the march into economic feudalism is not mani- 
fest. 

The depression that has lasted in America for 
approximately a decade has torn us in periodical 
spasms of economic agony. Because the people 
ha^'e lost all o'wmership and control they go hungry 
and naked ■\\hile abundance lies rotting in the 
fields and tire \rarehouses. A system of production 
and distribution for profit has failed miserably 
to spread that abundance. The educators and re- 
ligious leaders must face that fact and make up- 
their minds as to -^vhat they wish to see happen. 

Under tire -St. Francis Xavier . movement in 
Nova Scotia one village after another has, through 
the functioning of a plan of self-help, reached the 
point where it does not require relief. The ques- 
tions there livere ans'^vered by the teachers and 
preachers. They spoke and acted while the poli- 
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ticians fed the hungry with pittances and made 
their noisy protestations and declarations at elec- 
tion time. 

Today we watclr the juggling of gargantuan fig- 
ures for relief of theamemployed and think of 
such villages as Little Dover as no more than far- 
off and isolated phenomena instead of what they 
really are— conclusive proof of the existence of a 
well-founded plan ready for application to the 
problem at hand. 

Outside of the feudalistic share-cropper sections 
of the United States there is scarcely a community 
that has not more resources in the form of money, 
goods, and education than had any of those fishing 
villages of Nova Scotia. There is lacking only such 
leadership as was given to the people by Dr. 
Tompkins and Dr. Coady. And all through the 
states stand colleges and universities with their 
extension departments already organized and op- 
erating. Let them turn to Nova Scotia, see what 
has been done, and act according to the dictates 
of common sense. 

The plan will work. It is already tvorking in 
some few sections. From Maryland a young priest 
went to St. Francis Xavier University and studied 
what was happening there. When he returned to 
Maryland he went to' work among his own fisher- 
men. He has not been working very long ^vith his 
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people, but it has been long enough for him to 
see them grasp at the promise of the doctrine he 
no^v preaches. 

Out of the depression of the hungry 'thirties 
came an almost ignored sign of the times. All over 
the country there sprang up little groups -^vith pro- 
grams of self-help. Some of them flourished and 
prospered. Most of them died "uflien the Ne^v Deal 
came to pour money into their laps and turn their 
self-help progi'am into a game of grab. 

No doubt that most of the leaders in the drive 
for Federal relief for the hungry unemployed '(\'ere 
actuated by the highest motives. Ho'svever, they 
simply had not learned the lesson that the men of 
Antigonish had learned through bitter experience 
—namely, that any dole, ho^s'ever it may be handed 
put, only reduces the people to greater helpless- 
ness and dependence. So in their eagerness to push 
this or that project with government funds, they 
smothered the only thing that could have helped 
the people— the innate and fundamental desire to 
helpt themselves. 

Educators and religious leaders must absorb this 
lesson until it permeates their thinking and moti- 
vates them in whatever they do. They must then 
turn to the people with the same message that 
Dr. Tompkins carried to his struggling and des- 
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perate flock, the text of which is, that there is in 
every man the poAver and ability to change all 
things about him if he will but reach out and join 
his fello^vs in constructive action. 

Turn to the State of"Maine today and see what 
has happened there. Follow the coast and see the 
whole tragic story, the tumbledown wharves and 
the rotting boats. Talk to the fishermen and hear 
the story of a system that has reduced most of 
them to virtual peonage. Back of the surface story 
is the other one, the slotv decline of ownership 
and prosperity as the control of mai'keting and 
production moved farther and farther away from 
them, draining more and more of their substance 
into the profit pools of Boston and New York. 

The government has loaned them money. It has 
kept many of them from want and starvation. But 
it can do litde more. People in a democracy must 
be bigger than any government. The men in the 
legislative halls must reflect the thinking of the 
people. Such is the invariable and basic rule in 
a political democracy. 

Therefore, let the educators and religious lead- 
ers stir themselves as did the men of Antigonish 
and go out to rnove the fishermen along the At- 
lantic coast to action. Let them carry the vital 
message of self-help and self-determination to these 
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men and start them on a program that a\uI 1 reverse 
their trend toward an et'cr more oppressive pov- 
erty. 

State by state tlie story is repeated. In ever)' com- 
munity are the same dismal derelicts of an eco- 
nomic-system that has left them helplessly ma- 
rooned. All of them arc men -ivith the inherent 
dignity, ability, and potver lliat Father Tompkins 
satv' in his people in No\’a Scotia. They have the 
minds and hands to re-create the soiTy world in 
tvliich they live if they are but given a leadership 
that will help them discover themselves and their 
abilities. 

That leadership trill not come from the ranks 
of the profit-makers tvho sec in the people only 
customers to be tvon, sources of greater and greater 
revenues. Such men can only continue to lead 
them in the direction they have been traveling 
for years, deeper into the bogs of debt and depend- 
ence. Neither can leadership come from the’ poli- 
ticians tvho are absolutely at the mercy of the 
economic system that rules and controls the po- 
litical machine. 

If the leadership is to come, it must come from 
tlrose who see the imbalance and injustice of the 
economic set-up, yet are strong and intelligent 
enough not to be stampeded into some totalitarian 
evasion of the real democratic issue. 
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The most hopeful sign on the national horizon 
today is the great and grooving Consumer Co- 
operative movement in America. It stretches in a 
solid belt of retails, "^vhelesales, and processing 
units across the Middle West, In the big ’ivhole- 
sales, set up by small community units, are pooled 
the funds that are being used more and more to 
further a system of distribution by the people. 
Through these organizations the farmers of the 
Middle West have begun to show their strength 
in the oil business. They have gone through the 
wholesaling stage into the manufacturing of neces- 
sities. Their strong insurance companies, credit 
organizations, and reserves of cash represent pools 
of capital gathered together by the people. 

The majority of these organizations have set up 
magnificent educational departments to spread 
the philosophy of consumer co-operation and bring 
more and more people into economic action. Many 
of these co-operatives, ^vhile o'svned and controlled 
by rural groups, are spending money on city edu- 
cation, seeking to draw city consumers closer to the 
farmers through consumer units o’svned and oper- 
ated by these city workers. 

The great development of the last t'vvo years 
in the consumer co-operative field has been the 
swift surge of activity in the city. Strong centers 
are growing up on the eastern seaboard and in 
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cities like Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. 
In Racine, Wisconsin, a labor group has advanced 
s^viftly into the field of consumer action. 

These groups constitute a background and foun- 
dation for a new city movement, one patterned 
on the lines laid down by St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity. Among the army of the disinherited in- 
every city are men and women who are ready and 
eager for self-help action, once they are given: the 
leadership. There are men trained in the tech- 
niques of the various crafts who could turn out in 
small co-operative units the goods that a stagnated 
and paralyzed profit system cannot now supply. 

To put in motion such a program there would 
need to be close co-operation among social, re- 
ligious, and educational leaders and the existing 
consumer co-operative movement. Together they 
could begin a distinct march away from profit- 
dominated business to a system of production and 
distribution for service. '• 

The consumer co-operatives today, -^vith their 
millions of members, sound financial strength, 
and existing machinery for education, can at this 
point assume leadership in a move to replace re- 
lief and charity with dignified and soul-saving self- 
help. They can do this now because they are in a 
position to expand their machinery of distribu- 
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lion to handle more goods turned out by small 
producer co-operatives. 

To do this intelligently and efficiently, however, 
there must be, first, of all, a program of education 
among the unemployed'. The educators and re- 
ligious leaders must approach these groups with 
the same message that Dr. Tompkins and Dr. 
Coady carried to their people in eastern Nova 
Scotia. 

Such a program ivould lead naturally and log- 
ically to a new conception of co-operation in Amer- 
ica. The unemployed groups, once they were given 
education and training in co-operative action, 
could approach the expanding consumer organi- 
zations to find outlets for their products. 

Here is no idle dream but a sound and natural 
expansion of co-operation as it exists today. The 
self-help organizations of the early depression days 
were tVTecked by stupid financial aid that was 
backed by neither education nor training. But the 
memory of those self-help co-operatives remains. 
The causes for their failure and disintegration are 
so clearly marked that tire shoals and rocks upon 
which they foundered could be avoided by intelli- 
gent direction. 

The consumer co-operative movement could do 
little to help such haphazardly organized and 
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poorly run self-helps as existed prior to the Net*.’ 
Deal. But they can and should aid a new type of 
self-help co-operative set up through education 
with a constructive program. 

There are in the nation units of a growing 
ho’nestead movement. Some of these have come 
through the period •when go^'crnment help and 
the direction of bureaus made a fiasco of resettle- 
ment. Such groups, given active help and direc- 
tion by social and educational leaders, could start 
a real movement a'svay from the slums into some 
of our almost deserted rural areas. There are other 
semi-rural districts rrhere local ministers and 
priests could start a movement of subsistence farm- 
ing with small industries to supply the necessary’ 
"cash crops.” 

Given the real support and encouragement of 
the religious and educational leaders these small 
communities, embarked on a program of self- 
help, could move directly and boldly to'^Vard the 
consumer co-operative movement, learn from 
tlVem the techniques of distribution and become 
part of a trek a^vay from centralization. The move 
would be an American one, diametrically opposed 
to both the Fascism of finance-capitalism and the 
enervating influence of centralized and beaureau- 
cratic relief. 

In thousands of small to'wns and villages there 
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stands idle today the machinery for a new type of 
industrial and craft development among the un- 
employed. It could be utilized to work out an 
American pattern of selfcsufficiency and co-opera- 
tive exchange. It can be worked out thus if the 
local leaders have the vision to guide the people 
about them. Attempted on a national scale with 
Federal subsidy it would degenerate into a coun- 
try-wide collection of Taggart Valleys and Arthur- 
dales. 

The whole program must be put on a basis of 
actual self-help in each individual community. As 
in Nova Scotia, the people must be taught to look 
about them and utilize the material for rebuild- 
ing that is at hand. As in Nova Scotia, there should 
be no help given except the funds expended for 
actual education. And in Nova Scotia these funds 
have been a little less than modest. When the peo- 
ple have advanced enough in studies and action 
they will find, as they did in Little Dover, the 
sources of necessary credit to finance their own 
economic units. 

The housing program in Nova Scotia that has 
just been started presents the right way, as against 
the present muddled and haphazard slum clear- 
ance program in the 'United States. While the 
miners of Sydney withdraw from the mines into 
the country where there is cheap land and oppor- 
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tunity to do some subsistence farming in the slack 
seasons, cities like Ne^v York talk of clearing huge 
slum areas -vvhere the prohibitive price of city real 
estate makes impossible any real low-cost housing. 
Instead of making a move to break up the slums 
and start a movement to the open countiy, the 
men behind the housing move would build new 
tenements in the same old congested areas, thus 
tying the people more securely to the factory 
gates that have closed. 

Such a progi-am as that of Nova Scotia, if 
launched in the United States, would lead directly 
a^vay from the tov'ering factoiy chimneys to the 
smaller and more productive communities ^vhere 
they could develop a pattern for a fuller and bet- 
ter life. Men and ^vomen, under such a progi'am, 
could begin to break the bonds of slavery to pro- 
duction lines and factory benches. "With handi- 
crafts and small subsistence plots they ivould not 
be solely dependent on factories and mills oper- 
ating on schedules tliat call for idle periods of 
months at a time. 

Mass production in America has proved that 
its units cannot be kept running full time. The 
automobile industry, for example, is notorious for 
its seasonal fluctuations. Yet it has dra-^vn into in- 
creasingly congested areas about its factories an 
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army o£ men and -^vomen ^vlio are doomed by the 
■ nature of the industry to botv to the ignominy of 
relief and pile up fresh indebtedness while the 
motor kings callously di^avotv any responsibility 
for such conditions. 

i] Men like Henry Ford have long since admitted 
that the conditions are wong and unjustified. For 
years we have heard of plans on the part of Mr. 
Ford' for the breaking up of his centralized plants 
into smaller units where workmen could live on 
subsistence farms and thus balance tlieir activities 
to take up the slack of seasonal unemployment. 

But even if Mr. Ford could work such a refor- 
mation in his industrial practices it Avould still re- 
main an isolated experiment. A plan of industral 
and agricultural balance, under such circum- 
stances, would necessarily be "worked on a more or 
less paternalistic basis. The people tliemselves, not 
having taken the initiative in tlie move, would 
simply adjust themselves as slavishly as they have 
followed the mass urge into slums and congested 
areas. 

The impulse must come from the people if there 
is to be a move that will recreate and resurrect 
the American dream instead of destroying it. The 
natural leaders of the people must be developed 
in their own ranks and must take their places at 
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the head of the inarch atray from centralization 

and its attendant poverty, dependence, and 

slat'cry. 

It must be repeated, therefore, that the chal- 
lenge is to the educational and religious leaders. 
Let them act in terms of real independent action 
and regeneration instead of mouthing platitudes 
about social injustice and balanced economy. Let 
them start the trek out of the slums into a free 
America that can emerge if they catch a vision of 
the program that is revitalizing Nova Scotia. 

Centralization, ivith its slums and misery, can- 
not be wiped out effectively by edict, govern- 
mental or othenvise. Its end ivill come only when 
the people start at tlie foundation of the economic 
structure and begin to spread the machinery of 
production more ividely and justly. The change 
■will take place only as the people themselves re- 
gain o^vnership, democratically and intelligently, 
of those things which they have allo'^ved a system 
of economic feudalism to take from them. 

The huge, dictatorially controlled and ineffi- 
ciently run units of mass production will disappear 
only as the people build small, community-owned 
and community-controlled units to replace them. 
Against a Fascist or Communistic doctrine 
that -^vould rvTench a^vay the ownership and con- 
trol of economic dictators and give it into tlie hands 
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of political dictators, ^ve must balance a mass move- 
ment beginning in the grass roots: an inexorable 
and powerful movement by the people to take 
over such control, as they_demonstrate their fitness 
to control and own. 

Every approach to the problem brings us 
sharply back to the basic fundamentals of educa- 
tion. The program must be a long-term one with 
the common man taught first to help himself 
through co-operative action tvith his fellotvs. Once 
he has learned to supply himself with the bare ne- 
cessities of life without recourse to relief or charity, 
he can be led to the wider fields of community 
effort. Joining with his fellows in other communi- 
ties he can then begin to set up his larger units, 
controlled and directed through the awakened 
and educated community groups. 

Such a program would eventually broaden into 
a national policy of individual o^vnership and re- 
sponsibility. But it must begin in the Little Dovers 
of America. It must have its roots in a rebirth of 
democratic understanding with its accompanying 
action. And no one but the educators and religious 
leaders can take the actual initiative in the move- 
ment. 

This is the challenge before these leaders today. 
They can accept it and go forward at the head of 
the people to build a new order of prosperity and 
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da-^vning culture. Or they can dismiss it and watch 
the continuation of the slo^v breakdotsm and en- 
slavement of the people. They can sit ■with folded 
hands and watch for the coming of the day when 
distress grotvs so acute and oppressive that the 
people will stampede on the heels of the dictator 
tsdio ■will surely arise and tlirotv his generation into 
the darkness of servitude and regimentation. 

The signs are before us. The voices of the 
would-be dictators pour into our cars from radio 
and platform. The dictators are ahvays the vocal 
ones. They ha^'e plans. They have formulas and 
panaceas. Sooner or later one will be so plausible 
and fair-seeming that the masses of the people, 
uneducated in economic action, blinded by their 
own hunger and distress, left leaderless and un- 
guided for so long, ■will rise in a body and follow 
him into an American version of the never-never 
land. 

But let the people get one glimpse of hope, let 
them feel for the first time their own innate 
strength and-power, and they will start to build 
for themselves. A great demonstration has come 
out of Nova Scotia, a demonstration which is a 
challenge to every man and ■svoman ■who, by virtue 
of chance and circumstance, is in a position to 
assume leadership in the Little Dovers of America. 




